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EDISON: His 


Life and Inventions 
By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests 
and 
THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 
Ex-President of the American Institute of Electrical Engiveers, Secretary of 
the National Electric Light Association 


*‘ Although the works of his genius have been written about, 
speculated about, and fought about, too, for that matter, 
this two-volume authorized biography of the inventor con- 
nects the personality of the man with the products of his 
laboratory in a way that is singularly fascinating.’’—St. Paul 
Pioneer Dispatch. 

“Tt is a rare combination of his human-interest side and his 
scientific accomplishments.’’—Boston Globe. 

“The old adage that truth is stranger than fiction comes to 
mind as one proceeds through the pages.’’—Rochester Herald. 

‘‘Edison has been written about almost to the point of 
weariness, but this story comes with the charm and freshness 
of dramatic fiction.” —New York Times. 

‘‘There is no American in whose life and achievements there 
is greater interest, wherefore the demand for this work is 
likely to place it among the best sellers.” — Albany Evening 
Journal. 
~ “Not as an abstract genius, but as a man, Edison is made 
known, and his personal, his human, side is set before us.”— 
Monthly Book Review. 








EDISON AFTER FIVE DAYS’ AND 
NIGHTS' CONTINUOUS LABOR 
ON HIS PHONOGRAPH, 1888 
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| No BOY 


jis too young or too old 
to relish this new book 


he YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘ The Young Forester,’’ ‘‘ The Heritage of the Desert ’’ 


It’s like another “Treasure Island ’— 


~The Youngs written as a stirring tale 
Pitcher 





to interest and thrill boys of s 
The publishers believe tt ts the 
story ever printed. 


Young Forester,” now enters th 


he is snubbed and bullied. 
at baseball, however, is soon 


after some disheartening experiences in shaping raw material, 


he pitches his nine to triumph and himself to 


The author himself pitched on his university team. 
years he achieved a reputation as a pitcher in the minor eastern 


leagues and on semi-professional teams. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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our daily lives. 
In this book one may hear and see Edison. “the 
counsel—both practically share Edison’s daily life. 
manuscript has been read and revised by Edison himself. This is the 
personal story of Edison—his birth in Ohio, his boyhood in Michigan, 
his experience as a newsboy, and his work as telegraph operator, 
inni Edison’s establishment in Newark, the 
invention of the phonograph, and his removal to Menlo Park in 1876 
lead to one of the most absorbing stories in the history of discovery 
—the invention of the incandescent lamp. This is told for the first 
time. We see days and nights spent in developing storage batteries, 
the phonograph industry, application of Portland cement, moving 
i Not as an abstract genius, but as a man, Edison 
is made known and his personal, human side is set before us. 

With Many Portraits and Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Tops, 
(In a box.) 
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until now. 





twelve to sixteen, it has turned out a story 
Ken Ward, whose ex- 
periences in the West were told in “The 


He finds that his unusual experiences in 
Arizona have no interest for freshmen, and 
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EDISON WHEN BETWEEN 14 AND 15 YEARS OLD 


“The authentic narrative is re- 
freshing after the mass of scribbling 
that has been offered to an all-too- 
credulous public.’”—Newark (N. J.) 
Call. 

“Not only a biography, but also a 
history of electricity. A picture of 
the whole development in the last 
fifty years is presented. Technique 
is avoided, but the latest conceptions 
of investigators are put at the dis- 
posal of the reader of general intel- 
ligence.’”’—Boston Herald. 


winning his way upward. 


pictures, etc. 


Two Volumes. 
Full Gilt Back. 








Keeping Up With 


Endorsed asa Great Biography 
of a Great American 


“The authors of this book have told the story of Edison 
and his inventions in a non-technical and interesting manner. 
One does not have to be an electrician or a scientific man in 
any sense of the word to enjoy this narrative.’”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Mr. Dyer and Mr. Martin do a splendid piece of work in 
their descriptive analysis of one of the biggest men and 
hardest workers of this century.’’—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

“Significant anecdotes and incidents never commonplace 
fill out the two attractive volumes that contain not a line of 
dry prosing from beginning to end.’’—New England Magazine. 

“At many points in the narrative Edison contributes racy 
pages of autobiography, some dictated, but much of it written 
in his own hand.”—Herald, City of Mexico. 

‘‘There is no attempt at ‘fine writing’; the narrative is 
concise and straightforward, and recites the career of a re- 
markable man.”’—Detroit Free Press. 

“‘ And though these volumes, as the authors say, ‘aim to be 
a biography rather than a history of electricity,’ they have 
had to cover so much general ground in defining the relations 
and contributions of Edison to the electric arts that they 
serve to present a picture of the whole development in the 
last fifty years, the most fruitful that electricity has known.”’ 
—Salt Lake City Tribune. 

“As an explanation of American grit and American ways of 
looking at life, as a record of what one man can do, as an 
epitome of a half-century of electrical development, as an 
incentive to aspicing youth, this well-written biography is not 
only one of the books of the year, but bids fair to endure as 
part of the national archives of industry and invention.”— 
New York Times. 


ERE is, indeed, the real Edison book. No single figure of our time has influenced more intimately 
Yet the full and authoritative story of Edison’s own life has never been written 
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So is America and at 
least one hundred 
and fifty laughs 


RE you keeping up 
with Lizzie? Nearly 
every one is. 
of the great evils of our 


American 
knows himself until 
has read this new book 
of Irving Bacheller and 
laughed at his own follies 
and those of his neighbor. 
It’s one of the few books 
that every one ought to 
read and will—a joyful, 
brisk, good-natured, in- 
forming book, full of the keenest humor and satire. 
keeps pace with conviction, and that is one of the things that 
makes a notable book. 
new to fiction—the honest country lawyer who knows the inner 
life of his community and describes it with illuminating humor. 


Price $1 
For sale by all booksellers 


a new book by 
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IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie” 
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It presents a character that is almost 
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REVENGE IS SWEET 


DRAWN’BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Comment 


HARPER’S WEEKLY is a fearless lance. Its editorial 
pages brace one like a morning breeze from Mt. Hood’s 
grottoed gorges. Its breathings are redolent of na- 
tional health as are the ozonie zephyrs stealing in upon 
us from the resinous “ woods where rolls the Oregon.” 
—Pacific Christian Advocate, 


A Bang-up Senator 

Democrats throughout the country need feel no 
apprehension over the net outcome of the Sena- 
torial contest in New York State. James A. 
O’GorMAN is a man of the very first class. He has 
ability, independence, courage, and dignity, sup- 
plemented by a keen sense of humor and ways that 
are winning. Ilis decisions from the bench have 
been notable for sound judgment and horse sense. 
We doubt if a more desirable or more accurate 
representative of the Democracy of the Empire 
State could have been found. It is just as well, 
too, that his election was no great triumph for 
anybody. Mr. Murruy had to abandon the sacred 
principle of boss control, Mr. Surrman had to ac- 
cept the inevitable after he might have retired 
with better grace, the obdurate young kickers had 
to vote for a man who had been a Sachem, the 
Times had to grouch, the Sun to groan, and the 
Evening Post to grunt—all as usual. But the 
people are’ satisfied, and all who know Judge 
O’GorMAN are proud and happy. Let it go at that. 


We Extend a Fraternal Hand 

We are beginning to think there is a conspiracy 
to deprive the people of the great gain they used 
to get from study of the thoughts of THEODORE 
RooseveLT. Several weeks have elapsed now since 
he gave out a long itinerary and sallied boldly 
forth upon a protracted tour which was announced 
to be his last appearance, at least for some time to 
come. Clad appropriately and becomingly in a 
military cloak, he boarded a train in Jersey City, 
but the engine merely tocted and scooted as if 
it were dragging common clay. The papers 
recorded the departure’in about as many words 
as they accord to weather predictions, and not a 
single photographer felt poor enough to do the 
subject reverence. Then came sporadic and un- 
satisfactory accounts of a stop-over in Atlanta, a 
few earnest words to pickaninnies urging them to 
be good and grow up to be Booker Washingtons, 
a hasty review of some regulars in San* Antonio 
who seemed oblivious to the presence, and then a 
hurried sortie into Arizona. 

So far, well cnough. Though disappointed, we 
were not alarmed. But when serappy bits of in- 
formation to the effect that noble speeches were 
being delivered but not reported, we began to 
worry. True, the telegraph tolls from Tucson 
are heavy, but so are epoch-making utterances, and 
when we failed to find them on either front or in- 
side pages, breakfast became a gloomy function. 
There was a little something to indicate that the 
Colonel did not approve of the superb idea of 
yanking judges off the bench when their decisions 
should be displeasing to the crowd, but this was 
offset by a few lines reporting an equally firm 
leclaration to the contrary in California. “I 
emphatically believe in making a change, in adopt- 
ing any necessary methods where, for any reason, 
cértain judges cease to do justice,” sounded nat- 
ural and had the familiar incendiary note. But 
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nobody paid any attention. The editorial writers 
didw’t say a word for or against; they didn’t even 
yawn. 

The World—of retentive memory-—perked up a 
little when the Colonel said at the University of 
California: 

I am interested in the Panama Canal because I 
started it. If | had followed traditional, conservative 
methods I would have submitted a dignified state paper 
of probably two hundred pages to Congress, and the 
debate on it would have been going on yet; but I 
took the canal zone and let Congress debate, and 
while the debate goes on, the canal does also. 

But the World didn’t get mad or even irritated. 
Gently and quite casually it merely invited at- 
tention to the contrast afforded by these strident 
words with* the solemn assertion contained in 
President RoosrEvettT’s message of December 15, 
1908, in which he said: 

The Congress took the action it did after the most 
minute and exhaustive examination and discussion, 
and the Executive carried out the directioneof Con- 
gress to the letter. Every act of this government, 
every act for which this government had the slightest 
responsibility, was in pursuance of the act of the 
Congress here. 

It was a mean thing for the World to do, but we 
must admit that it didn’t rub it in. It didn’t 
seem to care much one way or the other. And so 
it has been along. Even the Herald, which is 
a sensitive organ, didn’t turn a hair when the 
Colonel denounced it for opposing Our Harry. 
We cannot understand the attitude of these public- 
serving journalists who sit in cloistered aloofness. 
Are they conspiring to keep our Brother from the 
People? If so, we here and now declare war to 
the knife. Let the Colonel send his expressions 
of earnest thought straight to this office and we 
will print them in large type, that all who run 
may read and try to understand. That will not 
interfere with the Outlook, which can rehash the 
speeches into editorials later, in conformity with 
its custom. But it will show conclusively—what 
we have long believed—that when it comes to a 
show-down we are the truest and, we have to 
confess, the triedest friend the Colonel has in the 
whole realm of journalism. 





Certainly Not 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, and that means Colonel HARVEY, 
editor, thinks that Governor WiLson of New Jersey 
is the only Democrat who can beat Tarr in 1912. 
And Tarr has two years more nearly in’ which to 


complete his record. 3ut- what does HARPER’S 
WEEKLY want to beat Tarr for? — Bridgeport 
Standard. 


We don’t want Mr. Tarr to be beaten by any 
other Republican. Why should we? Why should 
anybody ? 


The Tariff Board Criticised 

Colonel Hitary A. Herpert, of Alabama, be- 
longs to the old guard of the tariff-reform army, 
and his record is all right. For sixteen years in 
Congress he talked straight and voted straight 
on that issue. For four years in CLEVELAND’S 
Cabinet he loyally supported his sincere and plain- 
spoken chief. Tle was not a Democrat merely be- 
cause he was a Southerner, but from. conviction. 
He did not agree with the late Senator McEnrry 
and others who thought they could be good Demo- 
erats and high-protectionists at the same time, 
nor with the still larger number who thought they 
could be tariff-reformers and still stand for pro- 
tection for their own constituents. He has a 
good right to be heard, therefore, when he talks 
about the present prospects of tariff reform. He 
has lately sent a letter to the Times about the 
Tariff Board. 

He is not opposed to a tariff board. 

That trained investigators, with unlimited money 
to employ helpers, can obtain information that will 
be of value in framing a tariff bill is not denied. Such 
information, conscientiously obtained, would leave un- 
touched no detail concerning the productivity of labor 
and of machinery. resources available, economic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, prices of raw material 
and of partly finished and wholly finished articles, as 
well as money wages, 


He says: 


He is, moreover, quite confident that the 
information thus obtained would very much 
strengthen the tariff-reform argument. But he 


complains that the Tariff Board, though it has 
been at work about a year and a half, and though 
five hundred and fifty thousand dollars has al- 
ready been appropriated for its maintenance, has 
not yet given us any information at all, that 
none is promised until next December, and that 
all we are sure of then is a report on one of the 
thirteen schedules. The Colonel figures that at 
this rate it will take twenty-four years longer, 
and cost us some four and a half millions more, 
to hear from the remaining schedules. He ac- 
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cordingly thinks it would be reasonable for tly 
new Ways and Means Committee to ask the board 
to hurry up a bit and report on three or four 
schedules during the summer and autumn. 


The Board is on Its Good Behavior 

On the whole, the Colonel’s point is well taken. 
The board’s task is undoubtedly a difficult one 
and it may also very well be that the hardest 
part of it has come at the start, so that we may 
expect more rapid progress later on. The 
Colonel’s caleulation may be in that way a little 
unfair. But he is right in urging that the board 
should give us some results with reasonable ex- 
pedition, and that those results ought to be jus 
as available for a Democratic committee as the, 
would be for a Republican committee, for use in 
the framing of a tariff bill or bills. Any othe: 
view of the commission’s function would make of i! 
a partisan body, and as such it should not and 
would not be tolerated. By appointing two Demo- 
cratic members the President has given the best 
possible assurance that for his part that is noi 
what he means it to be. 

As we look at the matter, the future of the 
board, and of the idea or plan for which it stands, 
is likely to be determined by its own work. If 
it is to become a permanent part of our system, 
then it must within a reasonable time prove its 
ability to get the information needed and _ to 
arrange and present it in a perfectly fair way; 
that is to say, in a perfectly scientific and non- 
partisan way. It must show that it will be equally 
serviceable whether Democrats or Republicans, 
high-tariff men or low-tariff men, shall control 
legislation. Democrats as well as Republicans 
need the information; that fact is again em- 
phasized by a recent statement of Chairman 
Unperwoop. They will both continue to need it, 
for changing conditions make the tariff a_per- 
manent issue. The only question is whether the 
board is going to be a proper and effective agency 
for getting the information. One test of its fit- 
ness will be easily applied when it makes its first 
report. If that report is unanimous, or practically 
unanimous, then it will be a fair inference that 
the members have done their work in the right 
way—as investigators merely, not as_ partisans. 
Tf, however, two reports are made, the members 
dividing. on party lines, neither document will 
have much weight. It will be clear that the effort 
to get a scientific, non-partisan treatment of the 
material has failed, and to say that will be 
cquivalent to saying that the entire scheme has 
failed. For more reasons than one it is to be 
hoped that this will not be the actual outcome. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the Democratic 
leaders in the new House is correct. They will 
accept gladly any help the board may give; but 
they mean to go on with the fight for tariff revision 
downward whether the board is helpful or not. 


For Publicity Before Elections 

For a good many years the Republicans have 
usually had more money to spend on elections than 
the Democrats; and they have usually won. Last 
autumn, in this State, the Democrats had more 
money than the Republicans; and the Democrats 
won. That may not mean that money usually 
controls elections; it may only mean that people 
give money for the same reasons for which they 
give their votes, and in about the same proportions. 
But it is always enlightening to know how much 
money each side gets, and from whom; and a 
good many of us would like to have that informa- 
tion before elections. The National Publicity 
Law Organization will during the special session 
renew its fight for a law requiring publication 
before elections. The law of June, 1910, contains 
no such provision. The original McCatt bill as 
it passed the House did contain that requirement; 
but the Senate struck it out. According to the 
organization’s committee on legislation, which is 
headed by Mr. Perry Betmont, the leaders of the 
new House are sure that it will pass a bill with 
the original provjsion, and leaders on both sides 
of the Senate think that the Senate will also pass 
it. We think the country would rather like to 
see the special work of the special session quickly 
done, and then an adjournment; but if Congress 
should find time to pass this particular measure 
we hardly think the country would object. 


Somebody Must Be Made Responsible 

Then, if it wasn’t the fault of the tenant or the 
owner, it seemed as if it must be the fault of the City 
Building Department or the State Labor Department. 


No, this is not from one of last week’s paper's: 
and was not written about the fire in the New 
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York shirt-waist factory. It is from the article 
+, the April McClure’s about the fire in the 
Newark factory last November. To read that 
le one evening and then, the next morning, 


artist 
fied in the papers the horrible story of the New 
Yor! fire, was not encouraging. The New Jersey 


jury did not fix the blame on anybody. Perhaps 
our own authorities will do no better; perhaps, 
under the law as it stands, nobody can be con- 
victed, nobody punished. But one thing can be 
done. We ean see to it—that is to say, the 
Legislature can see to it—that if another such 
horror occurs somebody shall be to blame. Ac- 
cording to the article in MecClure’s, there were in 
the Newark factory, notwithstanding the jury’s 
findings, five plain causes of danger that could 
easily have been removed. The New York Legis- 
lature can see to it that henceforth, if such causes 
of danger in our factories are not removed, some- 
body shall be guilty of a crime, and somebody 
else shall be plainly responsible for bringing the 
criminal to punishment. 


Italy’s Jubilee 

This year, no doubt, for countless American 
tourists in Europe, all roads will lead to Rome. 
Last week united Italy entered upon the jubilee 
celebration of her fiftieth birthday. The Italian 
King opened at the capital an international 
exhibition. America was represented there both 
by men and by the work of American artists. 
The same day there was held in Philadelphia the 
first national congress of Italians ever brought 
together in this country. The two assemblages 
may very well stand for the two kinds of ties be- 
tween our young Western Republic and the young 
kingdom which has succeeded to so many other 
forms of government in the beautiful Italian 
peninsula. 

Italy has given us far more than we have ever 
given in return. At the time of her final and 
successful struggle for union and independence 
our own Union was in danger, and we, absorbed 
in our own affairs, did not lend even such aid 
as came to her from other peoples—from French- 
men and from Englishmen. Yet already we owed 
her an inealeulable debt, as indeed does all the 
world. For years the finest spirits of this land, 
as of all other lands, had been drawn to her by 
an irresistible charm, and had brought back to 
us from her the chief part of such inspiration 
as we had had in all things pertaining to art, in 
all things pertaining to beauty. If to-day there 
is such a thing as American art, it is because 
America has sat at Italy’s feet. Italy shares with 
France whatever glory comes or shall come from 
any artistic flowering of our civilization; and 
Italy’s share is the greater; hers are still the 
supreme models, hers are the mightiest names. 

Italy has also sent to us many thousands of 
her people. True, these have been for the most 
part drawn from her humbler and not from her 
higher classes. But they are Italians none the 
less, and they have not left behind them the love 
of beauty and the sense of form. We have not 
made the most of them or the best of them. But 
they are already beginning to play a finer part 
in our life. If we rightly absorb them, their con- 
tribution to our national character will be in- 
estimable. They, like the rest of our foreign- 
horn, must become unreservedly American, but 
America may well pray that they will neverthe- 
less keep in their souls whatever they have brought 
“ith them of the incomparable genius of Italy. 
Nor will America grudge anything that they may 
give of help and loyalty to the mother-land—any- 
thing that they may give or do to keep Italy free 
and united, to make her prosperous, to make the 
life-\work of Cavour endure. 


Organized Labor and Scientific Management 
_ The campaign for scientific management of 
Industries is still very young, but it seems to have 
struck a erisis already. Last week, at a dinner of 
the Nconomie Club in this city, a number of 
speakers diseussed the new ideas, and all but one 
seemed to be very much in favor of them. But 
that one was the first vice-president of the Amer- 
lean Federation of Labor, and in voicing his op- 
Position he did not say “I,” but “we.” The next 
day his remarks were emphasized by a strike of 
bricklayers at Glens Falls, which was distinctly 
directed against the “scientific management” of 
their employer, who appears to have been one of 
the other speakers at the dinner. What the 
strike rs particularly objected to was the so-called 
bonis system,” under which any competent work- 
man could inerease his earnings—as many were, 
in fact. doing—by working more efficiently. 

The question thus raised is a very serious one. 
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Is organized labor going to set itself against more 
efficient methods in our industries? As Mr. 
BraNvDEIs explained at the dinner, scientific man- 
agement is not the bonus system; but he freely 
admitted that the bonus system is a common in- 
cident under scientific management, and he also 
thought it about the fairest way to secure for the 
workman “a proper share of the profit he aids in 
producing.” According to the papers, the strike 
at Glens Falls was really brought on by the jealousy 
of the inefticient workmen, some of whdm were 
also afraid of losing their jobs. That may not 
be entirely correct, and it may be that the spokes- 
man of the unions at the dinner did not correctly 
represent their attitude. But it seems clear that 
a pretty strong element in organized labor does 
oppose not merely the bonus system, but t.e prin- 
ciple behind it. This element holds, apparently, 
that the unions must protect their inefficient mem- 
bers even if this has to be done by keeping down 
the earnings of the efficient. At any rate, it op- 
poses raising the standard of efficiency. 


It is Unwise to Champion Inefficiency 

The issue thus raised is not a new one. It 
existed, and had often become acute, long before 
Mr. Taytor and Mr. Branpets succeeded in mak- 
ing scientific management a topic of general dis- 
cussion. But that discussion, and the practical 
results of it, are making the issue more important 
than ever, and it behooves us all—not merely 
members of the unions—to try and arrive at clear 
opinions concerning it. For we are all concerned 
in what the unions may do about it. The organ- 
ization of labor, like the organization and com- 
bination of capital, has come to stay. Industry 
must count on it and reckon with it. Society in 
general must count on it and reckon with it. If 
organized labor makes a mistake in so important 
a matter, society in general will suffer for it. 

We cannot help feeling that organized labor 
will make a mistake, and a very serious one, if it 
shall set itself in any way against efficiency, if it 
shall set itself against increasing, by the use of 
better methods and higher rewards, the efficiency 
of the individual workman. Fer by so doing it 
will set itself against the interests of society in 
general; that, it seems to us, is too plain for 
argument; and what is against the general wel- 
fare cannot be, as a permanent policy, either wise 
or right. The public will not continue to endure 
it. The public will not permanently consent to 
anything that involves a waste of human energy. 
If that is so, such a stand on the part of organized 
labor cannot in the long run prove to be good 
for the unions themselves. They cannot in the 
long run afford to risk the publie’s disapproval. 
They cannot afford to have it felt that they are 
retarding the progress of civilization. 

They could not afford to put themselves in this 
position even if in other ways they gained sub- 
stantially by their course; and students of the 
labor problem warn them that, in fact, they have 
nothing to gain by it. On the contrary, as labor 
has grown more efficient, it has been better paid. 
The more it has produced, the more it has had. 
The better it has played its own great part in 
modern life, the better its own lot has become. 
Its lot is not yet what it might be, what we should 
all be glad it were. But it cannot be improved 
by lowering labor’s own standard, lessening its 
contribution. That way no real profit lies for 
anybody. 


Our State-house Fire 

Except for the burning of the State Library and 
the records, never to be replaced, that were de- 
stroyed, there would be no ineonsolable lamenta- 
tions over the Albany State-house fire. With all 
its defects, and the unsavory memories of its con- 
struction, the Albany Capitol is a fine building, 
with beautiful work in it, and evidences of the 
thought of some admirable architects. The 
thought was sadly hampered by changeable and 
meddlesome legislation, but some of it did get into 
the building. 

But the affections of the people of the State are 
not much set on that building. No doubt what 
was burned will be rebuilt, and there will be a 
heavy bill to pay, but the State can stand that. 

It is different about the library and the burned 
records. We ought all to be ashamed that these 
papers, entrusted to the custody of the State, 
should have met such a fate. The tale of what 
was saved and what is gone is at this writing still 
incomplete, and it is better to leave it to the State 


Librarian to write an obituary of the late library. 


when all the details are finally in. It will be sad 
reading to book-lovers, antiquarians, genealogists, 
and lawyers. - 
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We suppose that if the State undertakes to 
gather a new library—as doubtless it will—it will 
think it wise to house it in a separate building of 
its own. Legislators and things with means of 
spontaneous locomotion, upholstery, carpets, and 
office furniture, may continue to take the chances 
of fire in our State-house, but no more treasures 
that cannot be replaced. 


Wise and Generous Old Men 

We have some very lively old men whose mental 
apparatuses are still actively in commission in 
this country. Besides Mr. Joun BiceLow, who is 
in a class by himself, there is President E tor, 
who keeps on giving out novel, striking, and edify- 
ing views from time to time; Wayne Mac Veacu; 
whose recent discourse in the North American 
Review in behalf of the poor attracted so much 
attention; and Major Henry Lee Hiceinson, of 
Boston, who records in the March Aflantic various 
inspiring reflections about sound aims in life and 
the profitableness of giving money for edueation 
when you have it to give. These three gentlemen 
are all about seventy-seven years old, and as full 
of kindness, wisdom, and hope as they are of 
sound thoughts and mental vigor. Dr. Ettor’s 
latest deliverance, communicated ten days ago to 
a meeting of Harvard students, was to the effect 
that democracy makes, and ought to make, for 
social inequality, because the powers of men are 
very unequal, and democracy should and does give 
individuals the best chance to develop and come 
to their own. Another thing he said was that the 
greatest phenomenon in our history is that differ- 
ent races do not blend in the United States un- 
less they are near one another at the start. “He 
is glad of that. because he believes that mixed 
breeds are inferior. 


Starving Elk and S. P. C. A. 

We read of commotion in the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals because some 
of the present officers seem to some of the members 
to be deficient in activity in the cause. Our im- 
pression is that the field of the society’s activities 
has shrunk more or Jess because of the disappear- 
ance of the horse from various uses, especially in 
the cities, which he used to serve. But can’t the 
society take up the cause of the protected 
animals that starve to death every winter in 
various State and national reservations, and else- 
where! Collier’s tells a deplorable story of elk 
that starve by thousands .winter by winter in or 


game 


near the Yellowstone Park. There is a great 
herd out there, said to number 50,000, that 


have no adequate winter-grazing area. They are 
protected by law and their increase perishes by 
hunger. An old settler of Hole is 
quoted as saying that he has seen 40,000 elk starve 
to death, and 5,000 dead within a mile-wide circle. 
In that there is cruelty enough, and to spare. 
Can’t the Society for Prevention take hold of it? 


Jackson’s 


The Postal-Rates Commission Completed 

President Lowriit of Harvard takes the third 
place on President Tarr’s commission to investi- 
gate the second-class postal rates. The other two 
members are Justice Huenes (chairman) and 
LAwreENCE MAxweiL, lawyer, of Cincinnati, lately 
Solicitor-General (1895), and Professor of Law in 
the Cincinnati Law School. These gentlemen 
seem competent, and ought to reach a conclusion 
about postal rates that will be respected. It is 
conceivable that, like President Tarr, they are 
not readers of the fifteen-cent magazines, but that 
ought not to make any difference. 


Incredible 

Dear, dear, what an extraordinary story this is 
that we read in the Times, of slight offered at 
Annapolis to the daughter of a Yale professor, on 
the ground that her employment in an officer’s 
family made her an unsuitable person to be 
brought to a Naval Academy dance! If the real 
facts match the newspaper statement, what an 
abyss of apologies yawns before some persons at 
Annapolis! But it often happens that the news- 
papers get misleading statements of occurrences 
at Annapolis and West Point. 


A “Tilden Democrat’ 

In describing Governor Wooprow WILSON as a 
“TitpEN Democrat,” rather than a “ CLEVELAND 
Democrat,” Colonel HArvey must have Mr. 
Bryan in mind.—Springfield Republican. 


had 


Not necessarily. A good many Titpen Demo- 
erats were afterward CLEVELAND Democrats, but 
Tinpen and CLevELAND were about as unlike as 
men come, and their names are descriptive with a 
a difference. 





































































Correspondence 


DEMOCRACY AND MUSIC 
March 28, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Not rag-time in the public square, but a re- 
cital by Bispham, caused the sudden discovery that 
musie itself had fallen in line with the general trend 
ef the day and had become democratic—a_ possession 
of the people. It is no longer produced for musical 
people, for the remnant, the elect, but for the masses. 
It is unnecessary now to serve a disciplinary term in 
order to understand, for the concert hall is a sort of 
kindergarten where everything that is done is duly set 
forth and explained and made interesting to the most 
indolent. To go to a concert and enjoy it one need 
know nothing on earth about music. . The expert now 
puts himself entirely at the service of the unlearned. 
Bispham comes forward and takes his audience com- 
pletely into his confidence. He promises to sing every- 
thing in English and to say the words so that every 
one can hear them. The audience is patted on the 
back and comforted and told that it need never know 
but one language since everything in the world can 
and will be translated for it. Moreover, whether they 
know or care anything about music is immaterial. 
Bispham, who, personally, quite evidently , prefers 
conversation to singing, introduced each song with an 
anecdote, or a story, or a little history of the words 
he was about to sing—or shall we be frank and use 
the word say?—so that the audience should have 
something to interest the mind during the time that 
the music was going on. At that concert the man who 
could not tell ‘* Yankee Doodle” from “ The Last Rose 
of Summer” had just as good a time, nay, a better 
time, than the man who loved music and went to the 
recital to hear it and came away thirsty. There are 
people who go to concerts because they love music; they 
listen to music because they love harmony, rhythm, 
tone, and musical structure and because all good music 
has upon them that mysterious effect of heightening 
vitality, enhancing life. and making it seem worth 
living, despite necessary sordid details, but they are 
in a minority, and this is the day when the minority 


suffers. They must now accept their music inter- 
spersed with comment for the kindergarten. Dam- 
rosch himself, giving concerts outside the great 


musical centers, condemns his orchestra to imitating 
the buzzing of a mosquito, or to raindrop pieces, or 
such well-worn familiar bits as any man in the street 
may know, 

Indeed, is not all so-called programme music more 
or less a simple device to catch the penny of the un- 
learned by kindergarten methods? Is it not a call 
to the casual passer-by and a promise? “Just come 
in and you shall do no work at all; you shall learn 
by play methods.” Even the greatest musician living 
is willing now to tell us that he is using an orchestra 
of sixty-two strings, two harps, a piccolo, three flutes, 
two oboes, an oboe d’amore, a cor anglais, five clari- 
nets, five bassoons, four saxophones, a bass tuba, 
four kettledrums, a triangle, eight horns, four trum- 
pets, three trombones, a tambourine, a glockenspiel, 
cymbals, a big drum, and a hundred men to describe 
«a baby’s bathtub! As against this we have Beetho- 
ven’s stern refusal to give titles other than those de- 
noting the form or structure to his work. It was not 
he who called the sonata in F minor “ Appassionata,” 
or that in C sharp minor “ Moonlight,” although he 
is said to have submitted to the title “ Pathétique.” 
* All painting in instrumental music, if pushed too 
far, is a failure,” he jots down in his note-book. He 
always refused verbal interpretations of his work, 
and even to the * Pastoral ” symphony there is a note 
saying, “ more an expression of feeling than delinea- 
tion.” It was not he who labelled birds’ notes, the 
voice of the ass, the purling of water, and such things 
in his music. For is it not chiefly the function of 
music to hold us, for the given time, beyond and 
above the earthly details! Musie may spring indeed 
from the ground, but as music is it not free of the 
air? Some great musician has said, “In the last 
resort the essential things in musie are ~so profound 
that only her own idiom can declare them.” Lafeadio 
Hearn speaks of being lifted by music above the 
“mire and dust of the universe”; of “ hearing re- 
minders of our destiny ”; and understanding through 


music “the pains and joys of lives innumerable.” 


This does not mean that no programme music is 
great music. A musical person who had been long 


out of the world tells how, after an illness, he stum- 
bled, tired and depressed, into a dark concert hall 
where the orchestra was in the middle of a long num- 
ber. He sank into a seat, exhausted, and slowly the 
music lifted him into a realm of cosmic ideality; his 
ills, his frights, his woes faded away and he was living 
innumerable lives; infinite experiences stretched be- 
fore him and he was utterly freed from the little 
hampering mortal coil that had brought him into 
the hall. When the number was over and the lights 
on he found he had been listening, for the first time 
in all his life, to musie by Strauss, and in particular 
to the symphonic poem, Opus 20, called** Don Juan ”; 
perhaps to that very part which in the poem runs: 


“It was a wondrous lovely storm that drove me; 
Now it is o’er; and calm all round, above me; 
Sheer dead is every wish; all hopes o’ershrouded— 
‘Twas perhaps a flash from heaven that so de- 

scended,” ete. 


In the end one may agree with Schumann as to pro- 
gramme music; it neither helps bad musie nor mars 
the good. 

But to come back to democracy. Is all this kinder- 
garten work going te make a musical nation of us? 
Is it going to train the people in general to under- 
stand musical building, to enjoy the mental athletics 
of listening to music and understanding its structure; 
to follow a theme, detect the response, grasp the de- 
velopments and variations, listen through the tone 
substance of an orchestral work, and finally he lifted 
and moved into that realm of cosmic ideality to which 
all true art leads? Will the composer have a wider 
If so, it is well 


field in which to exert his power? 
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that, for the moment, the music-lover is sacrificed to 
the more numerous audience. All one can say for or 
against is that it was by no such method that the 
most musical nation of Europe was trained to appreci- 
ate music. It was trained by love and work. There 
1s more good, scholarly music to be heard among 
amateurs in the little out-of-the-way towns of Ger- 
many than can be heard in the length and breadth 
of our land outside of New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis (a very large German population has made 
St. Louis musical), and possibly Philadelphia and 
Chicago. One who spent a number of years in a 
small Thiiringen town in youth testifies that by at- 


tending the little musical Vereins and the yearly 
festivals in a town of about five thousand inhabit- 


ants he was made acquainted with the classical litera- 


ture of music from Searlatti, Bach, and Handel, 
through Liszt (who lived in a neighboring small 
town), Rubinstein, Moscheles, and Jadasohm. There 


were in so small a town two stringed quartettes, and 
one trio of piano, violin, and violoncello, any number 
of readers who played together fourhanded arrange- 
ments, or arrangements for two pianos; there was a 
chorus and an orchestra, small but trained, and the 
musie that the people loved and learned was the best 
music. No one who has, by such means, grown to 
love music will resent any methods which may help to 
bring so great a social and individual quickener to 
the mental and spiritual life of others. It may be 
that all our modern makeshifts to bring the arts 
down to the people will end in lifting the people up 
to the arts. Art is, in itself, truly democratic. It is 
never proud of its exclusions, but always of its inclu- 
sions; it makes always for fraternity and for social 
kindliness and understanding. 

If there are great dangers in trying more and more 
to bring music to the level of definite and circum- 
scribed thought, instead of raising all the arts to that 
realm above mere reasoning intelligence, the realm of 
pure perception and spiritual delights, we can but re- 
member that all things worth doing are fraught with 
dangers, and no step upward but includes the chance 
of a fall; and so go on with our thousand and one de- 
vices to make music understood of the people, although 
the real music-lover loses much by- the democratic 
method which makes no appeal to his capacity. 

I am, sir, 
aac. 


With due respect to the views of our accomplished 
correspondent, may we record the opinion that music 
which derives from external suggestion is as old as 
the art itself, has been practised by all the great 
masters, and is regarded by the most liberal-minded 
aestheticians as a perfectly legitimate form of musical 
expression. Beethoven’s deprecation concerning the 
* Pastoral’ symphony seems to us disingenuous. The 
realism in the * Pastoral” is unconcealed and, to our 
mind, indisputable.—Ep1Tor. 


THE FATHER OF SENOR LIMANTOUR 
Cuiinton, Iowa, March 17, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Referring to the frequent mention in the 
periodicals of the day of José Yves Limantour, Mexi- 
can Secretary of the Treasury, I will say I well remem- 
ber his father, of the same name, in San Francisco, 


in the ’50s, where he was claimant before the United. 


States courts of a large grant of land in and near San 
Francisco, purported to have been given him by the 
Mexican government in 1843. 

This claim was supported by apparently legal docu- 
ments, attested by the proper officials por | on stamped 
paper, as required by Mexican law. It was of such 
magnitude that it was strongly contested, and Edwin 
M. Stanton, Lincoln’s War Secretary, appeared in be- 
half of the United States. 

Several aged and prominent Mexicans, who were 
officials at the time the grant was dated, testified in 
its favor, and it seemed sure of confirmation. Many 
good lawyers thought it should have been decided in 
favor of the claimant, which it was not, on account of 
alleged discrepancies, ete., in the documents before the 
court. 

Limantour was a Frenchman, living in the City of 
Mexico, and owned several small vessels trading from 
port to port along the Pacific coast as far north as 
California, then a part of Mexico. At times he went 
with them, and more than once furnished supplies to 
the government, in part return for which this land 
grant was made. 

His lawyer and counsel-in-chief was General James 
Wilson, of Keene. New Hampshire, then located in 
San Francisco, assisted by Whitcomb, Pringle, and 
Felton, all New England men, Whitcomb from Han- 
cock, New Hampshire; Pringle, Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts; and John B. Felton, a brother of President 
Felton of Harvard University, whose knowledge of 
Spanish, then not a common thing with Americans, 
was of great assistance, as Sefior Limantour talked 
no English. 

Many property owners in San Francisco purchased 
the title while the suit was in progress, as the general 
impression was that it would be decided in favor of 
the claimant. I an, sir, 

J. C. WESTON. 


PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH 


Harvarp University, March 20, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In your publication of March 18th is an 
article by R. E. Pritchard on “ The Failure of Prohi- 
bition in the South.” Mr. Pritchard may be a 
Southerner, but he does not express the feeling of a 
majority of our people. It is an easy thing to see 
conditions according to some _ preconceived notion. 
Carlyle says somewhere that “the blind or the pur- 
blind man travels from Dan to Beersheba and _ finds 
it all barren.” Lately I heard a lecture on corruption 
in American politics, and a listener unacquainted 
with actual conditions might have judged that the 
downfall of our nation is at hand. Not that most of 
the facts presented were not true, but the general tone 
and one-sided attitude of the lecture were misleading. 
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I feel that such is equally the case with your con- 


Of course he did not mean to be 
Contrast, for example, these two 


tributor’s article. 
unfair, but he was. 
passages : 

* 1.—Local option had been gaining ground in ‘he 
South for twenty-five years, and where the people 
voted on the question at fair elections there as 
general satisfaction and the law was enforced. Those 
laws were enforced because the people favored thvm, 
and the illicit seller did not dare operate in defia:ce 
of public sentiment.” 

“2.—Rome, which voluntarily voted out saloo,s, 
has her easy methods of supplying drinks. Conditions 
in Brunswick, Columbia, and a dozen other places t! at 
ousted the saloons are but little better.” 

I am a Tennessean and. to be perfectly frank 
stanch believer in prohibition. Perhaps I, too, .¢e 
through a colored glass, but | am not a fanatic. | 
have tried to look at the conditions fairly. For sone 
time after our Southern States began to adopt th-ir 
stringent prohibition laws I made a practise of ci p- 
ping newspaper comments and comparative statistics, 
Of course a man may choose what figures he will, and 
figures can be produced to prove almost anything. 
Rut I tried to be impartial; and I came to the con- 
clusion that prohibition was so eminently success/ul 
as to render further data unnecessary. Such an 
article as that which you have published I did jot 
anticipate and scarcely dreamed of. Last summer [ 
traveled from Pensacola, Florida, to Bristol, Virginia, 
stopping off at Birmingham en route, and during ‘he 
entire journey I did not see a drunken man, and thie 
only suggestion of liquor was the breath of a Pullman 
porter. 

We have our old topers in the South and they must 
be supplied, and occasionally we get a Governor like 
Patterson who renders null the law. But the South 
can outgrow these. Patterson is unsaddled and the 
topers will soon die off. Clubs and blind tigers may 
flourish for a time, and even openly under certain 


i) 


administrations. But it is to old appetites that they 
eater. The enticements of the saloon have largely dis- 


appeared. It is the coming generations about whom 
the South is particularly concerned; and if I know 
the temper of our people, the South will hold fast to 
her temperance legislation. 
I am, sir, 
RosBerT S. KEEBLER. 


CALLED OUT OF HER NAME 
: Hacerstown, Mp., March 24, 1911. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Srr,—As a lover of children in and out of literature 
may I enter a protest? “ The Invasion of the Child” 
in this week’s WEEKLY is very good reading—in fact 
that particular column always attracts my eye, but 
if the writer doesn’t know that the “ charming little 
girl in Maria Edgeworth’s moral tales” was neither 
Ann nor Jane, but Rosamond, she ought not to be 
writing on children of literature. If, on the other 
hand, the phrase ‘Little Ann—or was her name 
Jane,” is intended as a joke, then my point is that 
Rosamond isn’t being treated seriously enough. 
Surely any one of the children of Miss Edgeworth’s 
pen is entitled to the same courtesy that is extended 
to Dickens’s “tuberculous infants,” as some one has 
well called Little Nell, Paul Dombey, and the rest. 

I am, sir, 
C.&. 





The Japanese-Hobson War 


IF you want to see something all brimming with gore 
Keep your eye on the Hobsono-Japanese War— 

The fiercest old scrap that ever ye see 

Since Washington walloped old Georgie the Three. 


The Japs they will land with invincible host 
Somewhere on the far western Oregon coast; 
They’ll fling out the flag of the Son of the Sun, 
And shout a defi to the Sons of the Gun. 


But Dick he’ll be there all prepared for the fray, 
Dressed ‘up in his spandiest uniform gay; 
And when the invaders come into his reach 
He'll sally him forth and attack ’em with speech. 


He'll whack ’em with eloquence for’ard and aft; 
He'll smash ’em with speeches by Bryan and Taft; 
He'll plug ’em with paragraphs hot from the head 
Of Bailey and Beveridge, Gifford and Ted. 


The Japs will deploy, but Dick will be there, 

His thunderous eloquence filling the air; 

They'll fall and they’ll faint, in a great gruesome 
mass 

Beneath the dread blast of his natural gas. 


They'll turn, who survive, and in terror they’ll flee, 
But Dick will pursue till they’re all in the sea, 
And then when their transports come steaming along 
Our Hero will go it exceedingly strong. 


He'll let ‘out a blast of the kind he employs 

When talking at home to the girls and the boys: 
The which will destroy transports, forces, and all. 
As though they were dinghies caught out in a squall. 


And then when the last of the fleet has gone down, 
Amid the rejoicings of village and town, 

On the wings of the wind spouting Dicky will hum 
Across to the Land of the Chrysanthemum. 


And there with a period brilliantly terse, 

Yet strong as a whiff of «xolian verse, : 
Pronounced in an echoing thunderous tone, 
He'll blow the Mikado himself from his Throne! 


So calm ye, my lads! Have no fear of the Jap, 

By many considered a pitfall and trap 

In Uncle Sam’s path! No real peril is he 

While our Windjammer Dick is a-sailing the sea! 
Horace Dopp GaASsTIt. 








LOCK LASTING SEVENTY-FOUR DAYS. 
1882, AND SOON THEREAFTER BEGAN TO PRACTISE LAW. 
1900. HE WAS ELEC 

CASES AND HAS 


HE BECAME A JUSTICE OF A 
ED GRAND SACHEM OF TAMMANY HALL IN 1f 


DISTRICT COURT IN 1892 AND A 
SELDOM- BEEN REVERSED. HE 


. IN HIS SERVICE OF ELEVEN YEARS ON THE BENCH HE HAS TRIED MA IMPORTA 
HAS ANNOUNCED THAT HE FAVORS RECIPROCITY, THE INCOME TAX, POPULAR ELECTION OF UNITED 
SENATORS, THE PARCELS POST, AND DOWNWARD REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
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THE CORRUPT AND TYRANNICAL SYSTEM OF 





POLITICAL MISRULE 





WHICH GOVERNOR WILSON IS SEEKING VALOROUSLY TO OVERTHROW 


wide nation is there 
omnipo- 
searching, 
wicked, 
care- 
stone, 


all the 
of bossism 
ubiquitous and 
and recklessly 
rampant and resourceful—so 
fully builded, stone upon 
from the locality to the State 
capital, and so elaborately —con- 
creted —as that which Governor 
Woodrow Wilson is fighting to a finish in New Jer- 
sey. Captive cities, towns, and villages are the loot 
in its game-bag; the gilded dome of the State House 
in Trenton is the symbol of its golden conquest of the 
State. It reaches up to the chiefs of the common- 
wealth, and down to tie humblest officialism of its 
localities. United States Senators, Governors, the 
State judiciary, are its output at one end of the line; 
the village constable is its offspring at the other end. 
A late associate boss, the announcement of whose 
death was as a proclamation of emancipation to the 
community he had trampled under his heel for more 
than twenty years, would not sanction the employ- 
ment of even a scrubwoman in his City Hall till he 
had learned what of political influence her surround- 
ings assured to his autocracy. 

Gratitude to the railroads for the development 
they brought to the State sowed the seeds of the iron- 
bound despotism that has enslaved the beautiful little 
commonwealth for more than half a century. Domi- 
nation of State affairs was easy at the start. Com- 
modores Stevens and Stockton, the one representing 
the old Morris Road and the other personifying the 
Camden and Amboy influence, were able to get all 
they wanted for the asking; and even after Henry 
C. Kelsey, Henry 8S. Little, and Benjamin F. Lee had 
come upon the scene the first visible political 
chieftains the State had ever known, only a deft little 
touch of the political wires here and there was needed 
to keep the State obedient to their purposes. 

There came a time, however, when the State out- 
grew the paternalism of the early days. Perhaps the 
railroads and the allied and sympathetic interests 
their power attracted to them asked more than should 
have been given to them, and legislators who had 
been complaisant became critical, then exacting, and 
finally rapacious, Their growing wealth and power 
made them the vietims of greedy and unscrupulous 
officialism, State and local. To pave the way for 
the things they wanted and to fortify themselves 
against the things they did not want, the corpora- 
tions were forced into the field of public activity. It 
was easier and cheaper to promote the nomination 
and election of friendly aspirants for place than to 
deal with uifriendly aspirants after they had come 
to place; and thus they found themselves engaged, 
by force of circumstances, in the work of creating 
Legislatures to make laws they could tolerate, Gov- 
ernors to sign them, and courts to interpret them. 

In the administration of this system of self-defense, 
as the corporations claim to have regarded it, they 
vere studiously non-partisan. They made it a point 
to fall in with the political drift, and work with the 
party that had the popular ear. That policy enabled 
them, on the one hand, to achieve the more easily 
the ends they sought, and, on the other hand, to avoid 
popular antagonisms that might have brought popular 
is recalled, as an instance of their non- 
partisanship, that Garret A. Hobart, afterward Vice- 
President of the United States, once offered to 
MePherson enough Republican votes on joint ballot 
to break a bolt among the Democrats against 
MecPherson’s return to the United States Senate for a 
third term. 

The advent of new populations, and the expansion 
of villages into towns and of towns into cities, made 
it no longer practicable for the loose-jointed machine 
through which Kelsey, Lee, Little. Randolph, and 


Lithrop had been winning their triumphs, to keep 
the State within the traces; 
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reprisals. It 


and the local boss came 


to the front as its necessary supplement. It cannot 
be said that the aggregated interests that had = con- 
trolled the State created him, As a rule he created 
himself, that he might go into their service. These 


aspiring and pelf-and-power-seeking publicans sprang 
to the helm in different localities, till each county 
came to know its local master. The guiding spirit in 
State affairs saw their uses and made them part of 
its system of control 

The principal asset of the local boss was—is, to- 
day—his control of the sheriffs office in his county. 
A complaisant sheriff can cover the multitude of po- 
litical sins that the bold and daring men of the machine 
are ever ready to commit in its behalf. This is due 
to his control of the jury system. He draws the 
grand jurors, without whose vote no one can be in- 
dicted; and the petit jurors without whose verdict 
no one can be convicted. He is not a good sheriff, 
in the eves of the boss’s machine followers, unless he 
stands ready to shield, with both of his juries, the 
public official who helps the boss maintain his power 
and reach his) plunder. It was “ Bob” Davis’s 
promise of immunity from indictment that brazened 
the famous ballot-box conspirators in Hudson, years 
ago, to their bold robbery of the people’s franchise. 
The, ring-men in Camden knew no fear in their as- 
saults upon the ballot-boxes till Hatch reached the 
shrievalty in that county recently without the aid of 
David Baird. The first result of the exposures, now 


being made under the lead of the Macksey investi- 





By William E. Sackett 


gating committee, of daring election frauds in Atlan- 
tic County is the indictment, by a grand jury that, 
it is openly said, is under Boss Kuehnle’s thumb, of a 
local editor who had the temerity to point to them. 
In counties where the saloon interests are large and 
potent, the indictment of a bar-man for any violation 
of the excise law is a thing unheard of. The con- 
tumacy of a grand jury angered Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Knapp till, in his excitement, he burst a blood- 
vessel and fell dead on the bench while admonishing 
them. 

The abuse of his functions by the sheriff has always 
been recognized as the chief source of the local boss’s 
power; and busy minds have long wrestled with the 
problem of lodging the jury function elsewhere. It 
is assumed that, in the hands of any other elective 
official than the sheriff, the abuses would be as great; 
the boss would as easily elect him as elect the sheriff. 
And the only alternative seems to be the transfer of 
the duty to an appointive official. The problem is to 
find the man to whom the power of appointment can 
be safely given. If it be conferred on the Governor, 
he immediately becomes as potent a master in the 
State as the sheriff is in the county. To place the 
power with the court is to make the judge the jury 
as well. Thus, while there is a common agreement 
that the bosses can never be entirely dislodged as 
long as they can own their sheriffs, the remedy :for 
the evil that conserves the State’s citizenship has yet 
to be found. 

The sheriff is himself the product of an elaborately 
constructed machine, ostensibly designed to facilitate 
elections, but coldly planned to distort and suppress 
them. The boss begins his career inconspicuously— 
as a manipulator of the forces that accomplish things 
in his own ward, <An_ adventitious acquaintance 
sometimes points him on his way. Dennis McLaugh- 
lin rose to bossism in Hudson County on the shoul- 
ders of the personal acquaintances he made _ while 
serving his newspaper route in the old Horseshoe 
Assembly district. Robert Davis, who succeeded him, 
found his beginnings in the friendships he established 


among the customers, in the old First Ward of 
Jersey City, of the local gas company when he 


visited their cellars to take the state of their meters. 
Carl Lentz, the now deposed boss of Essex, first made 
himself conspicuous among the Germans of Newark 
by singing himself into the favor of the local 
Saengerbund. When they turned their faces toward 
the field of polities, they pulled a long stroke in the 
election of ward officers. The sphere of their activi- 
ties and influence spread wider and wider, year by 
year, till their associates hailed them as leaders. The 
boss’s local influence thus makes him valuable, as a 
local coadjutor, to the State machine. Now he takes 
a delegation of his own selection to a State convention 
of his party, secures recognition for it by the com- 
mittee on credentials, and his status as a boss is form- 
ally established. 

The delegates are the output of a local managing 
committee—a county committee—which the boss has 
carefully made up of his personal followers. This 
committee has always managed to perpetuate itself 
from year to year, at ‘primary elections, with servile 
tools at all the boxes. Apathetic voters left them to 
hold these elections without interference. Each com- 
mitteeman, under the original system, fixed the place 
for the balloting, put his own man in charge of the 
polling-place, summoned a handful of dependents to 
vote for his re-election, and so, easily, held his 
seat indefinitely. If any one threatened to contest 
it with him, he rallied his whole retinue of camp- 
followers to his support and overbore the presump- 
tuous opposition aspirant. If, by any chance, the 
other rallied the larger force, his man at the box 
would count the other out, or, on his appeal, his fellow 
committeemen would set aside the election and give 
him a new commission. 

Each committeeman was required to produce in 
the nominating convention, State or Jocal, at election 
times, the delegate from his district who would vote 
for the foreordained candidate selected by the. boss, 
It was as easy for him to elect the delegate to. the. 
convention as to elect himself to the committee—the 
same machinery was employed in both instances. The 
boss never missed his reckoning. He never failed 
to put his man before the polls as the regular nominee 
of his party. He has been known to name candidates 
to whom he had given his pledge three years in ad- 
vanee. 

The nomination thus assured beyond all chance of 
miscarriage, the boss next turned his attention to 
the securing of his candidate’s election. Undisturbed 
control of the boxes in the party primary gave him 
easy control of the party’s committee. He took pre- 
cautions to be in possession of the ballot-boxes every 
Election Day. Submissive Legislatures empowered 
his committee, on either side, to name the members 





of the eleetion board that receive and count the 
ballots. 
With such methods in vogue there was no way of 


beating .the boss’s ticket. During his administration 
Governor Franklin Murphy undertook to check some 
of the vices of the system by providing open 
primaries for the party voters. But the bosses hung 
tenaciously to their opportunities for the manipula- 
tion of “the boxes.” The Murphy law established 
bipartisan county boards to select the booth officials, 
but that precaution was destroyed by the proviso 
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that the county board should name only the men 
selected by the county committees of the two parties, 

The old system that has been described has under- 
gone some modifications lately, but it survives in all 
essential respects up to this hour, and in the contest 
Governor Wilson is waging against the system there 
is bitter contention between him and the bosses over 
the manning of the polls, The Governor’s remedy is 
a civil service list of election ofticials; but the local 
bosses are insistent that the right to name them 
shall still be lodged with the county chairmen act- 
ing for their respective county committees. 

Along with his sheriff and his county committee, 
the local boss comes to the service of the system, 
often, with a whole retinue of local officials as much 
or more at his beck and call. A board of freeholders 
which he has ereated has distributed all the county 
offices among his underlings. Mayors of cities and 
town committeemen who owe their places to his favor, 
have allowed him to fill all the places within their 
gift with his followers—he has policemen and _fire- 
men and managers of the county institutions to aid 
his county committee in serving the system. The 
subservience of this officialism is almost beyond de- 
seription. When McLaughlin was boss, every office- 
holder in Hudson “ played the horses” on- his race- 
track at Guttenberg. The probe into the election 
rascalities perpetrated in Camden County last fall 
discloses the fact that the homes of a lot of the city 
officials in Camden were set down on the registry 
lists as the residences of long lists of illegally regis- 
tered names upon which Philadelphia repeaters were 
expected to vote. Among the startling revelations 
of fraud in Atlantic County, which a legislative com- 
mittee is now uncovering, is the case of an Atlantic 
City official, who excused himself for repeating at 
the polls last November, with the plea that if he had 
not done it he would have “ lost his job.” 

The boss system of New Jersey, thus perfected and 
sheathed, had the State and its every community 
under its heel, when Dr. Wilson challenged its power 
as a candidate for the Governorship of the State. The 
prestige of a great name shattered its armor. Just as 
the people had overthrown the Abbett autocracy to 
lead in.the movement for the nomination of Grover 
Cleveland in 1892, so now, to end the thraldom of 
half a century, they rose in their might to shake 


‘down the oligarchy of bosses of which General Sewell 


was then the chief. They knew Dr. Wilson at once 
as the Moses of their deliverance, and followed him 
to the light of a new hope. Having placed the scepter 
of leadership and power in his. hands, they looked to 
him to redeem his promise of emancipation, 

An accident of politics provided the instrument of 
salvation which he has undertaken to work out for 
them. Ambitious to display his showy oratory in the 
eyes of the nation, Edward C. Stokes had yearned for 
a seat in the United States Senate. The regnant 
bosses were not disposed to help him reach it, and 
he prepared to appeal to the people against them. 
In default of a constitutional provision permitting 
them to send him to the Senate by direct vote, the 
suggestion of a referendum system by which they 
might advise their legislators to send him there came 
to him from the West. A law permitting this ad- 
visory popular vote was passed under his direction, 
and incorporated in the statutes by his approving 
signature. The approach of the close of John Kean’s 
term in the Senate brought the first chance for action 
under it, and Stokes was the first to improve it. The 
canvass was still in its formative state when he an- 
nounced himself as an aspirant for the distinction 
Mr. Kean was to lay down. ies 

The defeat of his party in the legislative, contests 
put an end to his ambitious hopes for. the time; but 
the agitation which ended in the selection of the 
victor in the primary of the other.party served to 
feature the referendum system as a corrective of some 
of the evils of boss rule; and Governor .Wilson de- 
cided to-see if it would not correet all of them. It 
is the vital foree in the scheme of reform with which 
he is battering the citadel of the bosses. The spirit of 
the iconoclast is in that with which he is struggling 
to bring their carefully reared temple of power down 
about their ears. He is applying the open-primary 
ax at the very base of every pillar upon which it 
rests, 

When he shall have completed his work there will 
be no county chairmen to pick servile tools for the 
ballot-boxes; no county committees to pack nomi- 
nating conventions; no. convention even to promulgate 
decoy platforms. The referendum is to end them all. 
Even the delegates to the national convention are to 
be chosen in popular primaries, and the Presidentia! 
electors selected there too. Aspirants for all the 
offices, United States Senator, Governorship, House 0! 
Representatives, State Senator, Assemblymen, Mayors, 
are all to be picked by the people without the inter- 
vention of the boss conventions. The county com- 
mitteemen themselves and the county chairmen are to 
be named by the people. The election officers are t 
be chosen from those qualified by  civil-servic 
examination, and platforms are to be promulgated b: 
the legislative candidates and the legislative hold 
overs with the Governor among them. Never was an} 
thing more radical proposed. If the effort be success: 
ful, the machines will be shattered to fragments, wit! 
the chance of their being rebuilt on new dangerous 
lines reduced to a minimum. 








Champ Clark receiving admirers 








Champ Clark, the next 
Speaker, and some of 
Champ Clark his intimates in his room 


“7 The agi oF in action at the Capitol . 
Uncle Joe 


CHAMP CLARK AND HIS FRIENDS 


SOME OF THE DEMOCRATIC LEADERS IN THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


In the main group, from left to right, are Chanip Clark, of Missouri; W. W. Rucker, of Missouri; Ollie M. James, of Kentucky; J. W. Alexander, 
of Missouri; A. M. Palmer, of Pennsylvania (seated); Claude Kitchin, of North Carolina (wearing the hat); Oscar W. Underwood (Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, in profile). The “Missouri Meerschaums” were presented by Champ Clark to “Uncle Joe” and the other smokers 
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ZROEPUE circus is here. Winter over- 
5 have vanished. You may 
wear no overcoat at all, or at most 
a very light one. ‘The sun begins 
sto tan. In the parks buds are 
swelling, bluebirds calling, catkins 
fluffng, tender spires of green peer- 
ing among matted old gray turf, 
sharp blades of crocus thrusting 
through brown, spicy earth, singes cuccu merrilie, 
sumer is i-cumen in—AND the circus is here. 

Why now? Because this is above all others the 
time of year for circus acts. There is a record older 
than history, older even than legend, a record written 
in our blood and stamped upon our thews, which shows 
that this is the time for fancy stunts. There is no 
doubt about it. Far in the dark backward and abysm of 
time we see our husky ancestors emerging from their 
winter caves, drawn forth by the first hints of warmth 
and spring. They knew the time had come for the re- 
newal of growth. But before they could dig a field, 
or wet a fish-line, or invite an enemy to serve at din- 
ner by summarily tapping him on the head with a 
stone axe, they first had to test the stoutness of limbs 
long lazy and the accuracy of eyes long drowsy. 
Therefore it is that even to this day the first bird-song 
of the year calls us to stand on our heads, walk on 
our hands, bestride the plunging steed, and, climbing 
to great heights, dance and swing upon the loftiest 
branches as did the arboreal ancestors of our farthest 
forebears. We can no more avoid the impulse than 
small boys can avoid tops and kites and hop-scotch. 
What’s bred in the bone, as the wise Robinson Crusoe 
saith, must out in the flesh. 

What a vital thing it is, what an essential part of us! 
sarnum is dead and Bailey is long gone to his rest— 
yet the portraits of Barnum and Bailey, plump-cheeked 
and bright-eyed, smile at us from the programme 
cover. It is the circus that lives—that makes them 
survive among us, though their earthly bodies have 
long ago mouldered. Survive? Yes; and not only 
that, but they look far younger than I ever ‘saw them 
in life. If Ponee de Leon had only come to the 
Greatest Show on Earth he would have found his 
fountain of youth and kept out of the way of the 
Indians, who showed him no fountain, but took his 
gray old sealp. 

Is the circus as good as ever? Yes. Really? Yes. 
Honestly, now, is it worth while? Honestly, sir or 
madame, it is very much worth while. Here they 
come! Sound, tuck and sackbut! Throb, drums! 
Here they come, filing into the arena, all aglitter, 
filling every inch of promenade and even the wide 
tings. See them-—Egyptians, Philistines, Phenicians, 
Sabenians, Africans, Arabians, Abyssinians, and 
others, together with mounted guards, trumpeters, 
heralds, charioteers, knights, nobles, high priests, foot- 
soldiers, archers, warriors, idol men, banner-bearers, 
dancing-girls, fan-girls, swaying houris, pages, house- 
hold ervants, slaves, servitors, horses, sacred beasts, 
trained animals, triumphal cars, floats, pans, 
choruses—and goodness knows what more. 

Pas-ing rapidly by the twenty-four beautiful Arabian 
horses executing graceful tandem maneuvers, the 
herds of wondrous wise old elephants in displays of 
Scarcely believable animal intelligence, as well as 
pyran: d-builders and colossally comic comedians, also 
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passing with many a backward, eager glance the unique 
aerial contortions of Herbert the Frog-Man and the 
jeopardous equilibristic wire-sliding exploits of the 
high-born Prince Youturkey, (in Heaven’s name why 
Youturkey?), we come io the Great Moral Lesson. 
They don’t know it’s a Great Moral Lesson, the latter- 
day incarnations of Barnum & Bailey; they think it’s 
a joke. But it really is a lesson, heavy with hints 
of the tragedy that may soon engulf us all. Mere man, 
perpend! 

From the east end of the Garden comes an athlete, 
all in white. He is a stalwart fellow, high-arched as 
to the chest, nimble yet firm in his gait, with power- 
ful arms, sturdy legs, and the bulk of a middle-weight 
wrestler. At the threshold of Ring Neo. 2 he stands, 
a fine figure of a man—until we see towering above 
him, as a great oak towers above a cot, the high head 
and huge shoulders of a woman. Of a—wha-a-at? A 
woman? Yes, sir, the high head and huge shoulders of 
a tremendous woman; and if you ask me again I'll 
tell you the same. 

Alas! that these eyes should have seen the sight 
and that this hand must write of it. Awake, men! 
Arouse, arm yourselves, give battle with desperation, 
and it may not yet be too late. For the fate of that 
stalwart athlete-man was awful. He stepped aside, 
and we all saw not only that the towering woman 
was topped off with as pretty a face and as sweet a 
smile and as fine a head of silky brown curls as man 
could ask to see, but that she had the muscles of Thor. 
Whew! those shoulders. And the arms of her—a pair 
of thick, white, graceful, rippling pythons! The back 
would have done credit to Hackenschmidt. Yet she 
smiled down upon the little stalwart man most charm- 
ingly. Many a voice would have cried a warning to 
the poor doomed fellow, yet no one dared. The man 
stepped forward, chucked a chest, drew a deep breath 
and thought he was going to do a back flip or some- 
thing. The towering woman was at his side in one 
graceful step, seized him by neck and girdle and slung 
him high in air. The poor man became rigid with 
fear. She dandled him upon her upraised hands as 
if he were a nice little doll. No man could cry a 
warning now, for every voice was frozen with horror. 

The towering woman whirled and twirled the strong 
man in a dozen ways. He seemed to know instinctively 
that his only hope of escaping destruction lay in not 
resisting; so he let her toss and heave and dash him 
about as she chose. She ended her exercise by seizing 
him by the small of the back with her right hand alone, 
and raising him at arm’s length above her head half 
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She whirled and twirled the strong man. 


a dozen times. Then she carefully set him down, 
balanced him aright, patted him on the shoulder, and 
nodded and smiled as who should say: “ There, little 
man; I sha’n’t hurt you to-day.” Every woman in 
the Garden applauded. The men remained white, 


mute, motionless, appalled. Yet even now, perhaps, 
it is not too late. A condition, not a theory, confronts 
us. The New Woman is not threatening. She is here. 
She is modestly billed as Katie Sandwina, Europe’s 
Queen of Strength, Beauty, and Dexterity. She'll be 
Queen of America, too, if she ever doubles her fists 





The lithe little Leamy ladies 


and goes for the crown. It is possible, though, that, 
if enough brave men can be pledged to the desperate 
enterprise, she can be kept off the throne. 


How dear to this heart are the lithe Leamy ladies, 
When fond aerostation presents them to view! 


Indeed, yes. The flying Florences are fancy, fine, 
and free, and the flying Dollars are charming as they 
flirt and hurtle through space, but oh! those lithe 
little Leamy ladies. There are five of them, and they. 
betake themselves to the roof of the Garden and swing 
on trapezes. It’s all so easy that one expects to see 
them take out their tatting and tat a tat or two. But 
presently the loveliest, littlest Leamy lady hangs by 
the right wrist from a loop, and does the most mar- 
velous one-arm lifts imaginable — ‘chins herself ” 
half a dozen times or more, raises herself up and curls 
her body over against the arm, hops, jumps, and skips 
on that solitary right arm until you think it will fly 
off in fragments; then flies back to her trapeze and 
begins chewing gum and fluttering her little feet as a 
very saucy killifish flutters its silly tail. Not even 
one of her curls or puffs has been displaced. And then 
they turn on electric lights, white and orange and 
blue, and the longest Leamy lady rides a stationary 


bicyele that makes a _ giant frame revolve. As 
it revolves, the littlest 1. L. 1. hangs by the right 
hand and does more wonderful stunts upon a 


rope that droops from the teeth of her sister, who 
hangs by her knees.from a trapeze that depends from 
the revolving frame! And at the same time another 
lissome Leamy lass hangs by the back-of-her-neck 
muscles from another revolving trapeze without dis- 
turbing a curl. Wonderful Leamy ladies—fine girls, 
fine necks, fine curls! 

These are only the beginnings of wonders. You 
should see the two fox-terriers that do interweaving 
somersaults with the Gammons, and the musical 
horses that play chimes of bridle music. Bridal 
music? No; bridle music. There are eight horses, and 
each has his bridle strung with bells of one tone. 
To an obbligato by the orchestra they play, each nod- 
ding his head when his note occurs, “ Believe Me, if 
All Those Endearing Young Charms!” so beautifully 
as to make all unbelief impossible. 
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ROBIE oldest journalist in the South 
grap Seas swept away our talk of stories 
oN and magazines and editors and art 
wes With a single gesture of his lean, 
“23 brown hand. “ You boys speak as 
y\ if one could compress life and love 
CX into a moment,” he said, brusquely. 
S45 ° You think you can put all Hawaii 
“into six pages (with illustrations) 
And you can’t! I tried to write short 
know all about it. I stick to jour- 
tell you that some day the daily 
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of nice print. 

once. I 
now. I 
paper will take the place of everything else as litera- 


stories 
nalism 
ture. But its day will be a hundred years.” 

Somebody said *“ What!’ and Logan rapped soundly 
on the table. ‘A hundred years!” he repeated. 
“Imagine what a sheet that would be—coming out on 
the morning of a new century, with the news of the 
last hundred years, column after column! Where 
would your fiction be then? What could possibly sur- 
pass a news article that gathered together the facts 
of a story from its inception to its fruition and death? 
Great heavens, boys, just think of the multitude of 
characters, the love stories, the tragedies, the comc- 
dies that+each column would summarize and put in 
perspective!” 

“ Love stories don’t last a hundred years,” said one 
of us, with an attempt at eynicism. 

Logan smiled faintly. “1 know one that is exactly 
one hundred years old to-day,” he asserted. “ You 
couldn't make a short story of that. But “—he looked 
up into the starry sky, * | could make a good straight 
news story of it.” 

“Why don’t you?” we demanded. 

He brought his eyes down from the stars. ‘ Why? 
Oh. well, I suppose because daily papers don’t want 
such stuff. And then, one would have to write it only 
for old-timers—kamaainas like myself.” 

“You say it is a love story?” I inquired. 

“Yes!” he sighed. ‘And it ended this morning, 
with the signing of an affidavit in a stuffy office. You 
see, she killed him at last. Had to. 1 admire her 
for it.” 

The waiter set glasses round and was shooed away. 
We settled down expectantly. “So she murdered 
him? For love? After a hundred years?” 

“It wasn’t murder,” he protested. ‘ After all, he 
didn't deserve immortality. But you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

“See here.” we insisted. ‘“ You have scorned our 
way of telling things and generally pooh-poohed art. 
Kindly take time to give us a taste of your notion of 
the way to depict life. Go to it!” 

Logan glanced round and flushed. “Tl try,” he 
said. ‘“ But you must always remember that it is true, 
what I’m telling you. First, I must make you com- 
prehend what happened many years ago. 

“Put out all those electric lights that line the 
harbor, remove the big buildings and the automobiles 
and the street-cars and the big wharves. Instead of 
all this paraphernalia you must see merely the old, 
happy, noisy city of Honolulu, with ¢he king in his 
palace, the flag flying on the old custom-house, the 
cannon on the corner, and low hacks rattling along 
loaded down with giggling women and shouting men. 
Over all, the breeze from the hills, heavy with per- 
fume, shot throngh with shrill, far-away music. 

“Into this city introduce a short, tubby man with 
a white waisteoat, bell-crowned silk hat, long-fingered 
white gloves, and gold-headed cane—T. Higgins, Esq. 
He had long whiskers, a pink chin, and pale-blue eyes. 
He was pompous and respectable. He arrived on 
some old steamer or other from England, with a letter 
of credit for six thousand pounds and two small 
boxes popularly supposed to contain starched white 
waisteoats and white gloves. 

“In those days a new arrival of such evident 
fashionableness was an event. T, Higgins was duly 
‘called upon by various officials and invited to one of 
the king’s levees, at which he said nothing, but gave 
forth a prodigious odor of respectability, signing his 
name in the Visitors’ Book in old-fashioned script: 
T. Higgins, Esq. 

“Then count two years onward, 


Give T. Higgins 
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a neat, decent house on Lunalilo Street, as it is called 
now, a pew in the church, and more white waistcoats. 
Picture him strolling down to Fort Street in the early 
morning, looking in at Joe’s coffee-place, and return- 
ing before the heat of the day to his house, not to 
emerge till the lamps were lit and the band was play- 
ing in the open. 

* Most respectable! in a city of festivity and license ; 
staid and proper in a throng of careless and _ boister- 
ous folk. And one day he appeared in the palace 
grounds with a young woman on his arm, a fair- 
haired, demure, and timid girl, daughter of old 
Howard, remittance-man and blackguard. I think 
she had never been out of their own shuttered house 
before, because Howard took all their slight funds for 
his own pleasure, and Mrs. Howard was supposed 
to weep incessantly behind the screens, bewailing her 
fate and the wickedness of her world. At any rate, 
Cicely Howard gazed tremulously about her and 
clung tightly to the arm of T. Higgins. And he occa- 
sionally looked down on her with a benign and pro- 
tecting air. A month later Higgins walked sedately 
into our office and handed in a notice which I read 
only to stare at him. ‘ Yes,’ said that prop of pro- 
priety, ‘Miss Howard will become my _ bride to- 
morrow afternoon at the chureh.” No more did he 
say, but went out with his starched waisteoat and his 
impeccable whiskers. 

“Oh yes, they were married, by the bishop him- 
self. Old Howard appeared in immense dignity, with 
the weeping wife on his arm. Evans, the Minister of 
Finance, gave T. Higgins his moral support, and the 
whole affair went off with due pomp. I can still hear 
Cicely’s shrill voice promising to honor and to obey— 
as if any one doubted that she would! Then there 
was a wedding breakfast, served on the lanai of the 
Higgins house, Mrs. Howard slipped back to her shut- 
ters and her tears, Howard fled to the pleasances of 
Punahou, and the rest of us went our ways, myself 
back to the office and a full column in the best nuptial 
style. That was forty-two years ago! And Cicely 
went down in the great register on the church desk 
as eighteen, and T, Higgins, Esq., added a very slant- 
ing ‘58’ after his own name. Eighteen and _ fifty- 
cight! I was only a youth those days. 

“Consider that two years have passed, in gayety 
and revelry on the part of Honolulu, in decorous 
homekeeping so far as 'T. Higgins and his wife were 
concerned. Then a christening, in the cathedral, with 
full attendance of the élite to certify that a young 
Cicely had been received into the bosom of the Church. 
That day Higgins seemed to have an unusual ex- 
panse of white, starched waistcoat. And we missed 
Howard, for six months in his grave. Old Mrs. 
Howard appeared for the first time since her worthy 
husband’s decease, still weeping gently into a dark- 
bordered handkerchief. 

** Allow one more year to pass and then we have T. 
Higgins preparing to leave on the City of Peking for 
Hong-Kong, on some obscure and long-delayed business 
trip. Mrs. Higgins, with young Cicely reposing on 
the dark breast of a Hawaiian nurse, is busy shopping. 
picking out more starched waistcoats for her husband, 
cogitating over silk socks and wondering (with the 
help of obsequious shopmen) why the last steamer 
from the coast brought such a poor assortment of late 
styles in shirts. Then the City of Peking hoists 
anchor outside the Pass and slips away to the west- 
ward, with T. Higgins, Esq., on her polished deck 
and Mrs. Higgins crying into little Cicely’s laced 
dress on the wharf. 

“T went back to my desk and wrote out a half- 
column on the steamer’s arrival and departure, and 
added : 

“* Among the notables leaving on this palatial vessel 
for Hong-Kong, T. Higgins, Esq., stated that he would 
return in five months, having important affairs to 
transact in the Orient. Mr. Higgins was alone, Mrs. 
Higgins and Miss Cicely remaining in Honolulu, 
where they occupy an eminent place in society.’ 

“We had no cable in those days, and, when the five 


- months had elapsed, Mrs. Higgins went out with me 


in the launch to meet the incoming Oriental steamer. 
T. Higgins did not arrive, and when the launch “re- 
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turned to the wharf his wife slipped away, behind the 
mail-sacks, to the post-office. She stated that week that 
Mr. Higgins would return by the next express boat 

“Two years iater no Higgins, with starched white 
waistcoat and silk hat, had landed from Hong-Kong. 
Little Cicely was grown into a toddler, with ginger 
blossoms in her little tresses and a blue ribbon about 
her little gown. Mrs. Higgins had given up her car- 
riage and dismissed all but a single maid. She still 
insisted that Mr. H. was to be expected at any tii, 
having been delayed by business. 

“Five years later Parker, the banker, called me 
into his office and asked me a question. I replied 
that none of the China coast papers had mentioned 
T. Higgins. Parker snorted. ‘Do you know what [ 
think?’ he demanded. 

“T said I couldn’t imagine. 

“*T think Mrs. Higgins hasn’t had a word from 
the old boy since he left,’ he asserted. ‘Do you know 
how his affairs stand? 

“* 7 dont; 2 831d. 

“«This way,’ said Parker, evidently much dis- 
turbed. ‘Higgins had exactly seven thousand dollars 
in bank when he left. He took two thousand of that 
with him, in gold. The other five thousand is almost 
gone—though that young woman has been most saving, 
I will say.’ 

“* And then?’ I inquired. 

“*She has the house and property,’ he went on. 
‘And Higgins took out a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
policy, a life-insurance policy, before he left. The 
premiums on that are very heavy, but they have been 
paid so far. Of course the old fellow is dead—mur- 
‘dered for his coin in some Chinese port, I faney. Mrs. 
Higgins insists on putting the house and property up 
for sale, in order to keep up these life-insurance 
premiums and support herself and the girl. But she 





“He appeared in the palace grounds 
with a young woman on his arm” 


I want to prove that Higgins is 
You news: 
You 


ean’t do that long. 
dead, so that she can collect that policy. 
paper men can dig down into a thing like that. 
go ahead and I'll foot the bills.’ 

“Two years passed and thé solitary trace I could 
get of T. Higgins, Esq., was a casual statement of 
the purser of the City of Peking. It was to the e‘fect 
that this exemplary man had left the steamer 
Hong-Kong, with a strange woman on his arm. The 
purser winked at me. . 

“Apart from this scandalous item there was 
nothing. There was no further trace of white waist 
coat or silk hat. T. Higgins, Esq., had vanisied. 
Where? Whither? 
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\feanwhile Banker Parker had been going back of 
Hiewins’s letter of credit, back to some place in Eng- 


lane Result: non-committal letters from some 
eoiicitors. saying that T. Higgins, Esq., was heir to 


noting, and had left England taking with him all 


func: 


-y this time Mrs. Higgins and the insurance 
pre! ‘ums had devoured almost the whole of the 
money in bank, as well as the proceeds of the sale of 
‘operty. Parker and I talked it over. Said the 
‘There’s but one thing for her to do. I’ve 
ed up the policy and the laws in the States re- 
garding such matters. After seven years Higgins is 
supposed to be dead. All that Mrs. H. has to do is to 
swear to an affidavit that she has received no word 
from him and is convinced that he is no longer living. 
Then she ean collect that twenty-five thousand dollars.’ 

*i¢ was simple enough. Parker and I took a hack 
and drove up to Kinau Street, where Mrs. Higgins 
and Cicely lived in a little cottage. She received us 
timidly. Parker started right in with our business. 
He went over the seven years, laid stress on the fact 
that the most careful investigation had disclosed no 
trace of T. Higgins, and plumped out: ‘The man is 
dead. There is no need of paying those insurance 
premiums any longer. {n fact, you can’t do it, Mrs. 
Higgins. ‘The bank has already advanced you fifteen 
hundred dollars to pay that last instalment. Now 
you must sign an affidavit which [lL have made out 
that your husband is dead. We've proofs enough. 
You will get your money, and you and Cicely will be 
provided for.’ ; 

“Mrs. Higgins looked at us in bewilderment. ‘ But 
I’m sure he’s not dead!’ she whispered. ‘He was 
such a fine man! He will come back!’ 

“*He won't,’ said Parker, decidedly. ‘In the first 

place, he is nearly seventy years of age, if he’s still 
alive, and then there’s been no word of him for seven 
years. Preposterous!’ 
“ “We discussed the thing for an hour. Then Mrs. 
Higgins called her mother, who drifted in like a tear- 
ful ghost to listen to our arguments. She seemed 
quite heart-broken over the loss of her respectable 
son-in-law. She refused to comprehend that a gentle- 
man with a starched white waisteoat and a silk hat 
could vanish without a farewell message. ‘He was 
so kind and so—so temperate,’ she wailed. 

“7 suppose we both remembered the wretched 
Howard, with his drunken profligacy and his contempt 
of his wife, for even Parker forbore to enlarge on 
the possibility of T. Higgins, Esq., being susceptible 
to temptation. Instead he bore heavily on the in- 
credibility of his being alive. At the end he said: 
‘And even if he is still alive, madam, your affidavit 
will make him the same as dead. The law recognizes 
the improbability of a man’s living seven years with- 
out any trace to be found of him. You are poor, you 
have a daughter to support, and the money awaits 
your taking. Just swear that he is dead, and that 
ends it. He is deadJ 

“*T shall never murder my husband,’ said Mrs. 
Higgins, rising in anger. ‘If I have to starve ll 
never be guilty of that awful thing.” She fled in 
tears, old Mother Howard trailing after her like a 
shadowy sob. 

“*Now I’ve messed the matter up properly, Parker 
swore as we drove away down the blazing street. 

“*And what is to be done?’ I demanded. 

“*Nothing to do but keep up the premiums till she 
learns sense,’ was his angry reply. ‘I wish I had 
Higgins here, the old owl; I'd soon settle him into his 
proper grave.’ 

“There you have it: the faithful young wife, with 
the little girl clinging to her skirts, fighting the tre- 
mendous statistics of the actuaries. And she meant 
it! Once in her head that she, and she only, could 
keep that preposterous, white-waistcoated old chap 
out of the tomb, she devoted her life to that single 
purpose. And Parker took her notes and paid the 
premiums till a sudden heat-apoplexy removed him 
from his polished desk and promoted a stranger. 

“This time Mrs. Higgins came to me herself. She 
was in awful distress. It appeared that the stranger 
had dug out T. Higgins’s insurance policy, looked it 
over, scowled at the notes pinned to it, and sent for 
Mrs. H. The gist of his speech was that the bank had 
advanced four thousand and some hundred dollars on 
that wretched document, that T. Higgins had been 
(ead these many years, and the bank wished to collect. 
It would not pay another penny on any premium. 

“1 comforted the woman as best I could, figured a 
little on some scrap-paper, and sat me down and wrote 
a letter to the head office of the insurance company, to 
this effect: that T. Higgins at the age of sixty had 
taken out a policy number so-and-so for twenty-five 
thousand dollars, had sailed for China at the age of 
sixty-one, and hadn’t been heard of for ten years. He 
Was therefore over seventy, if still alive, and it was 
ridiculous to suppose he was still in the land of the 
living. I also stated that premiums paid so far 
amounted to over one-half the face value of the policy, 
and that [ thought it time the amount was paid to 
Mrs. Higgins. 

“T received a reply two months later. The com- 
pany referred me to their tables, which gave T. Hig- 
gins, isq., not less than 5.6 years’ expectancy. They 
refused to pay up and intimated that a failure to 
meet the premiums would” result in the invalidation 
of th poliey. 

“T took this letter to Mrs. Higgins. She read it 
and |!ushed with happiness. ‘I knew he wasn’t dead,’ 
she sobbed. 

“T went to see the banker. At first he refused to 
talk vith me at all about the case. But I insisted, 
and presently he saw the light. We debated ways 
and means. In the upshot Mrs. Higgins mortgaged 
her litle cottage for the next premium. 

“Tien Mrs. Howard faded away, deliquesced, so to 
‘peak. in tears, and was buried, with all her sobs and 
her bitter memories of the too-gallant remittance-man. 
Mrs. Higgins capably cleared up her slender estate 
and jut the proceeds into premiums to maintain the 
existence of T. Higgins, Esq. 

“Tut the years brought heavier burdens on her. 
Banks refused the dubious security of that pre- 
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posterous policy. The cottage was sold on the mort- 
gage. Cicely the younger needed schooling, and got it, 
while her mother began that long siege of clerking 
which was to last so many years. 

“Don’t ask me how all those premiums were met. 
Met they were, however, and Mrs. Higgins steadily 
kept up the fiction that her husband was on the eve 
of his return. To all condolences she turned a bright 
smile, composite of bravery, affection, and blindness. 
Then she came to me again, this time a matron of 
forty-two. She had exhausted her last hope of making 
up the payment due thirty days later. Once more I 
sat me down and wrote to the office in New York. 
This time I made the letter strong: 

“* |... Mr. Higgins. if he were alive, would now 
be eighty-four years old, and as nothing has been 
heard of him for a score of years, it is preposterous 
of you to refuse to pay the face of Policy No. 
to the beneficiary... 

“There was more to the same effect. My answer 
was that Mr. Higgins still had an expectaney of 2.3 
years of life. I didn’t show this to Mrs. Higgins. 

“Now, Cicely, the girl, had reached the age of 
twenty-seven, and even I, married and sedate, recog- 
nized the charm of her. She was tall, slender, beauti- 
fully formed. Her voice was low and clear. She had 
eyes—oh, but she had eyes! And those eyes had done 
great execution among our young fellows. And she 
was industrious, too. She worked in the treasurer’s 
office, over huge books, wielding an immense and inky 








He did not. I have reason to believe that he and 
Cicely compacted to keep the premiums up, final 
tribute of daughterly affection. At any rate, Madden 
fell to work like a madman, toiled early and late, 
wore poor clothes, scrimped himself on cigars, and 
well, he grew old—elderly, to be more exact. And in 
the evening he and Cicely would walk in the square 
and listen to the band, two aging youths, she still 
pretty and clinging, he growing steadily grayer and 
more staid. 

“That was a long ten years. Mrs. Higgins still 
worked and scraped and saved against the days of 
payment on that beastly policy. that legacy of the 
pompous T. Higgins, Ksq. And Madden helped and 
Ciecély put her mite into the fund. Then Madden 
came to me and said, wearily, * Higgins will soon be 
one hundred years old.’ 

“T wrote a third time to that company. In reply 
[ got a letter stating that, while their tables did not 
go beyond the century mark, it was certain that 'T. 
Higgins might still expect to remain on this earth for 
six months. I took the letter to Mrs. Higgins, and 
for the first time made things plain to her. [I en- 
larged on the injustice to Cicely and to Madden. She 
was adamant. ‘1 will never kill my kind husband,’ 
she asserted, tenderly. ‘You say—everybody says 
that until I swear to his death, he is still alive. I'll 
never swear to that death—that murder!’ She was 
very firm about it. 

“On the tip of my tongue was the coarse retort 

that to the best of our 
knowledge her immacu- 











late and white-waist- 
coated spouse had left 
the City of Peking arm 
in arm with an adven- 
turess. But I re 
frained. If she had 
made such prodigious 
sacrifices to maintain 
his impeccable — exist 
ence, who was I. to 
spoil her achievement? 

“While I was talk- 
ing to her I heard 
voices on the lanai, a 
strangled sob, the 
words, ‘Harry, I’m 
going to put a stop to 
it!’ 

“Mrs. Higgins heard 
this, and I saw a cer 
tain inflexible determi- 
nation come over her 
face. At that instant 
Cicely walked in, fol- 
lowed by Madden. She 


burst out at onee, 


‘Mamma, papa would 
be a hundred years 
old!’ 4 
‘Your father was 
avery hearty man, 


said Mrs. Higgins. 

**But a hundred! 
Mamma, I won't stand 
it any more!’ 

“Her mother was 
immovable. ‘I hate to 
think that you are so 
selfish,’ said she, turn- 
ing her placid face on 
the weeping § girl. 
‘What will Mr. Hig- 
gins say when he finds 
this out!’ 

* Madden scowled, 








“So that eventful paper was signed, the death-warrant of T. Higgins” 


pen. You observe she had to help pay the premiums 
on the life of T. Higgins, Esq. 

“Man after man fell under her spell, wooed her 
o nights, talked pleasantly to the young mother, 
whose youth seemed perennial, and wrote verses to 
her daughter in the exhilaration of the dawn. But 
each youngster ran up against this enormous fact: 
Higgins wasn’t dead and the premiums on his policy 
must be paid. Mrs. H. made this plain, in her gentle 
way, and each chap reluctantly departed after vainly 
trying to soften the heart of Cicely. 

“Cicely had, of course, been brought up in this 
absurd and ridiculous tradition. And she believed it, 
too. T. Higgins, Esq., white waistcoat and silk hat 
and all, was due by the next steamer. His respecta- 
bility would be terribly humiliated if he found wife 
and daughter careless of his affairs; he would cer- 
tainly have refused to enter the house had they sur- 
rendered to the pressure of business and sworn his 
life away. 

“But the burden of those premiums was too great 
for any young fellow dependent on his salary. And 
each time that it was explained by Mrs. Higgins’s 
bright, hopeful voice, some chap took his hat and 
mournfully left that blooming matron and that lovely 
girl. 

“ But “Cicely was getting along, you understand. 
Youth was behind her. And in the wakening sense 
of coming age she fell desperately in love with Harry 
Madden, solicitor for a big fire-insurance company. 
Madden responded to her affection, and even Mrs. 
Higgins’s quiet voice, explaining the obligation to 
protect the existence of T. Higgins, Esq., did not 
seare him, 

“He came to me, the rascal, and our words were 
words of fire. It seemed from what he said that he 
pooh-poohed white waistcoats and silk hats. He was 
going to marry the girl. Who was her father, any- 
way? A d—d scoundrel, he vociferated. And those 
premiums? He wasn’t going to see people done out 
of their rights any longer. I gave him my blessing. 

“Did he succeed “in his attempt to remove T. 
Higgins from the scene he had so long dominated? 
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and [| foresaw a battle. 
jut who knows — the 
hearts of women? 
Cicely had discovered 
one of the great facts 
of nature, and she was fighting for her life. I shall 
never forget the speech she made that afternoon, 
struggling with sobs, covered with maidenly blushes 
—that woman of forty! 

“* Mamma,’ she said, ‘I’m forty years old. Harry 
and I have been engaged for ten years. Pretty soon 
it will be too late. Mamma!’ 

“Mrs. Higgins grew a little pale, but maintained 
her stiffness. ‘I don’t understand you!’ she said, 

“The girl—woman of forty!—knelt, head in her 
austere mother’s lap. ‘Mamma, don’t you see—if I’m 
not married pretty soon, it “Il be too late. I won't 
ever—ever have— I won't ever have—any child!’ 

“That sudden confession, that appeal, crystallized 
the air into a terrible silence. Mrs, Higgins gazed 
over that bowed head, with trembling lips, with an 
expression of despair. From his place near the door 
Madden croaked out, * And he’s a hundred years old!’ 
as if he pronounced sentence. 

“For myself I seemed te see those forty years of 
wifely devotion, of sacrifice, of longing, of surrender 
to an ideal. I was silent. 

“And presently I heard a new voice. It was faint, 
shrill, far away, as if from a great distance. It 
was a cry, a sob from the heart of that indomitable 
woman. ‘My husband!’ she said, thereby evoking 
from the past a vision of a pompous and respectable 
man, with white waistcoat and long-fingered white 
gloves, silk-hatted, impeccable, citizen and father! 
And as that slight voice died, died as well the im- 
mortal T. Higgins, Esq., aged one hundred years. 

“Later she said to me, shaken with grief, ‘I know 
that Mr. H. would wish me to do this. He was very 
anxious for a—a descendant. And now—I feel sure— 
I believe that he would gladly sacrifice himself for 
our daughter and—and our grandchild.’ 

“So, gentlemen, that eventful paper was signed, the 
death-warrant of T. Higgins, certifying that he was 
dead, gone, all but forgotten. With him died a pro- 
cigious number of receipts for premiums, The women 
wept in each other’s arms, while we three stared at the 
walls, overcome with sorrow for—for 'T. Higgins, Esq., 
denied immortality. 
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IFTY vears ago, just before dawn, 
on the morning of the 12th of April, 
yin Charleston harbor, South Caro- 
lina, a signal-gun was fired that 
started the greatest civil war of 
(; history. The answer to that signal 
)) brought into the field two millions 
LS of armed men. Following that shot 
~~ came death, waste, and destruction. 
The hand that pulled the lanyard divided a country 
Whose progress in less than a hundred vears had been 
the marvel of civilization. The price of that charge 
of powder was billions of dollars; its echo was the in- 
heritance of a pension list of $170,000,000 a year by 
the patient taxpayers of a coming generation. 

From November, L860, to April of °61, the eves and 
the thoughts of the whole country had been centered 
on a little islet in this Southern harbor, where a 
company of some eighty men who wore the uniform 
of the United States Army were upholding the dignity 
of their government under a stress and strain of un- 
certainty and inaction. The preliminaries that brought 
on this long-continued crisis make lengthy chapters: in 
political history. 

The weak old man whose administration was draw- 
ing to a close at Washington, hoodwinked and_ ill- 
advised by subtle traitors and would-be peace-makers, 
was not the one to lead the nation at such a time. 
There were more tangible signs than drifting straws 
to show the direction of the wind, soon to become a 
typhoon of reckless fury. There had been warnings 
enough—portents in plenty. On November 7th, just 
after Lincoln's election, the flag of secession had been 
raised and saluted on a vessel Iving at the wharves 
of this hot-headed city of Charleston. The bark James 
Gray, owned by a strong believer in secession, had 
hoisted the Palmetto flag and fired a small cannon 
fifteen times, once for each one of the slave-labor 
States, men were drilling—forces gathering—talk was 
drifting into deeds. It was an hour when a strong 
hand was needed to guide the Ship of State, but Presi- 
dent Buchanan dodged the issue. he hoped to stave off 
the responsibility: be wished to leave the necessity 
for determined action to the man who should sueceed 
him in the March of the following year. Abraham 
Lincoln was to be heir to the deluge of woe that was 
to come. 

At the end of December, 1860, a remarkable state of 
affairs existed. At the head of the army was a great 
and brave soldier who was now, alas! prematurely in 
his dotage—General Winfield Scott. Chief counsellor 
to the President, and really at the front of military 
affairs as Minister of War, was a subtle schemer who 
foresaw what was to come, and was making plans 
accordingly. John B. Floyd, taking advantage of the 
powers of his office and the pro-Southern attitude of 
the majority of the cabinet. had scattered the little 
standing army of the United States to far-off posts 
or positions where they would fall an easy prey to 
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erganized attack. Throughout the Southern armories 
he had distributed vast quantities of arms and muni- 
tions of war—free gifts to the States that were soon to 
rise. Public speeches by public men grew warmer and 
warmer until they flamed into outspoken treason. 
Strong and able men they were—their consciences 
satisfied of the sacredness of the cause they advocated 
und the righteousness of their course of action. 

The prologue must:be continued to explain why ali 
eyes and thouglits were centered on Charleston, and 
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why the crisis stretched on and on at its utmost ten- 
sion for five months or more. until at last straining 
nerves and overburdened heart and muscles could 
stand it no longer, and the signal flashed. 

Late in 1860 Federal vessels had been, without blood- 
shed, boarded and taken in Southern ports. The 
revenue-cutter William Aiken had surrendered to the 
authorities of South Carolina on December 27th. The 
coast-survey steamer Dana had been given up at St 
Augustine, and the revenue-cutter Dodge at Galveston. 
A few obscure garrisons that stood a chance of making 
some defense were reinforced soon after the opening 
of the year—Fort Taylor at Key West, Fort Jefferson 
at Garden Key; and an expedition was being planned 
to go to the relief. of the little garrison at Fort 
Pickens, that was frowned upon by the guns of Fort 
Barraneas, by this time in the hands of the secession- 
ists and flying the cross-bar flag. 

Down at Charleston the newly elected Governor of 
South Carolina, Vrancis W. Pickens, had expressed in 
these words his own convictions of the situation, 
“There is no hope for the Union”; and he had said, in 
so many words, that so far as he was concerned he in- 
tended to maintain the separate independence — of 
South Carolina. Here lay the crux of the situation, 
first at Fort Moultrie and afterward at Sumter. The 
latter was soon to become, for weeks and months, the 
axis of national thought, the most spoken-of place 
in the world at that day and time. On the 15th of 
November Major Robert Anderson, of the First  Ar- 
tillery, had. been ordered to Fort Moultrie to relieve 
Brevet-Colonel John L, Gardner, then in command. 
Anderson was a brave man, a graduate of the Military 
Academy of the class of 1825, a Kentuckian by birth, 
who had married a Georgian woman, but whose high 
sense of honor to his government influenced him in 
his duty throughout the trying days that were to 
follow. Anderson found Charleston all athrob; a 
touch-and-go feeling existed that made the whole place 
as pregnant with danger as a boiler filled with super- 
heated steam, the safety-valves stoppered at top notch. 
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At Fort Moultrie, on the south end of Sullivan's 
Island, was a garrison of two companies, comprising 
sixty-four enlisted men, eight officers of the First 
Regiment of Artillery, the surgeon, the members of 
the band, in all a total of eighty-four. In the Arsenal 
that was in Charleston proper were stored, without 
any guard but a watchman, 22,000 muskets and a 
number of heavy guns, On a shoal in the harbor, 
opposite Fort Moultrie, a little over three miles dis- 
tant from the city, there had been building for thirty- 
one years a brick and stone fortress that was still 
unfinished, At the time of Anderson’s arrival work- 
men were employed in hurrying part of the work to 
completion. Only 78 guns of the 146 which it was 
capable of mounting were on hand. This was Fort 
Sumter. On a war footing its proper defense would 
require a garrison of 650 men. 

All through November, and early December, Ander- 
son and his command occupied the entirely vulnerable 
Fort Moultrie that could have been rushed and car- 
ried at any time by the well-equipped forces of State 
troops drilling in the city of Charleston, under thie 
command of the Southern man of the hour, Beaure- 
gard, who had been commissioned a Brigadier-General 
by Governor Pickens. After careful survey and thie 
expenditure of much labor Major Anderson saw thie 
impossibility of holding his present position, and with 
ereat secrecy planned and put into operation the re- 
moval of his forces across the water to the stronger, 
isolated fortress. He had been informed of the great 
anxiety of the Secretary of War that a collision be- 
tween his iroops and the people of the State should 
be avoided; he obeyed instructions, but duty called 
for more than mere compliance. 

On December 17th, the very day after his inaugura- 
tion, Governor Pickens had demanded from President 
Buchanan the delivery of Fort Sumter, promising to 
take possession of it with a force not exceeding 
twenty-five men. Odd to relate, the President saw 
nothing derogatory in this demand, and replied that 
the reason he had not reinforced the garrison was that 
he still relied “upon the honor of the South-Caro- 
linians that they would not be assaulted whilst they 
remained in their present condition.” In his agony of 
indecision he hoped that commissioners would be sent 
by the Charleston Convention to “ treat with Congress 
on the subject.” All this time Major Anderson, very 
cautiously, had been preparing for his master move. 
He had fixed on Christmas Day for the transfer, but 
it was not until the 26th that everything was in 
readiness. The women and children of the post had 
been removed to the unoccupied barracks on James's 
Island, known as Fort Johnson, a mile and a quarter 
to the west of Sumter. In five rowboats the surprised 
garrison, who knew nothing of the plan (in fact, only 
one officer had been informed) found themselves land- 
ed at the sally-port at Sumter, where they were met by 
the 250 workmen, some of whom cheered feebly, while 
many who wore secession cockades angrily demanded 

















Commander Manning of the naval guns at Morris Island 
By courtesy of The Review of Reviews 
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the reason for the soldiers’ presence. These maleon 
tents were sent the next day to Charleston. In Fort 
Moultrie had been left a small detachment with orders 
to spike the guns, burn the gun-carriages, destroy as 
much property as possible, and then join the others at 
Sumter. 

The consternation and indignation aroused through- 
out the South by Anderson’s able shifting of his force 
can hardly be exaggerated. Governor Pickens de- 
manded, peremptorily, that he return-at once and 
evacuate the fort. This the brave Major declined to 
do, and the State forces immediately seized the Ar- 
senal, Castle Pinckney, the abandoned Fort Moultrie, 
and Johnson’s Island. It was not long before they 
began to erect batteries and prepare for actual war. 

Judge Jeremiah 8. Black, of Pennsylvania, Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, one of the three 
Northern men who were members of Buchanan’s 
Cabinet, wrote at this time as follows, in making 
reference to the propriety and wisdom of Major An- 
derson’s action: 

“He has saved the country, I solemnly believe, 
when its day was darkest and its peril most extreme. 
He has done everything which mortal man could do 
to repair the fatal error which the administration 
have committed in not sending down troops enough to 
hold all the forts. He has kept the strongest one. 
He still commands the harbor. We may still execute 
the Jaws if we try. ... It is a strange assump- 
tion of right on the part of . .. [South Carolina] to 
say that the United States troops must remain in the 


weakest. position they can find in the harbor. It is 
not a menace... it is simply self-defense.” 
Continuing further, Judge Black entreated tie 


President to order the steam-frigate Brooklyn and the 
frigate Macedonian to Charleston without delay, and 
to send a trusty messenger to Anderson to let him 
know that his government did not intend to desert him 
utterly. He implored that troops should be sent from 
New York to Old Point Comfort, and concluded a 
letter embodying these requests with the following 
words: “If this be done at once all may yet be, not 
well, but comparatively safe. If not, I can see 
nothing before us but disaster and ruin to the coun- 
try.” But Buchanan’s hesitancy and weakness still 
continued, varied at times by bursts of resolution, and 
the time ran on. Small comfort did the Major and 
his little band of followers receive from the War De- 
partment. Wrote John B. Floyd te him, while Ander- 
son was still in command of Moultrie, under the date 
of December 21, 1860, these insinuating words: “ It is 
neither expected nor desired that you should expose 
your life or that of your men in a hopeless conflict in 
defense of these forts. If they are invested or attacked 
by a foree so superior that resistance would, in your 
judgment, be a useless waste of life, it will be your 
duty to yield to necessity and make the best terms 
in your power. This will be the conduct of an honor- 
able, brave, and humane officer, and you will be fully 
justified in such action. ‘These orders are strictly 
confidential and not to be communicated even to the of- 
ficcrs under your command without a clear necessity.” 


A Confederate gun on Charleston’s water-front, 1864 
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There was a limit to Anderson’s powers of resist- 
ance—that exacting limit beyond which men cannot 
go—the necessity for food. On January 2d Senator 
Wigfall of South Carolina had telegraphed a potent 
message to Charleston, at the time when Floyd, forced 


by pressure, had handed in his resignation. |“ Holt 
succeeds Floyd,” he wired, “it means war. Cut off 


all supplies from Anderson and take Sumter as soon 
as possible.” Under Black’s insistence—he had now 
succeeded to the position of Secretary of War—Gen- 
cral Seott began to stir at last. Yet it was the 
commander-in-chief who later was to write his advice, 
in the critical situation, to the Secretary of State 
that the South should be allowed to go, that the Na- 
tional Government should say to the seceding States 

















Interior of the fort in 1865 
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over whom Jefferson Davis had been inaugurated 
President on February 18th, “ Wayward sisters, de- 
part in peace!” 

It was decided, nevertheless, that reinforcements must 
be sent, and the Star of the West, a steamer of the New 
Orleans line, was chosen by General Scott and ordered 
to be embarked as secretly as possible from Governor’s 
Island with 200 men and quantities of food and sup- 
plies. But despite all secrecy, Charleston was informed 
long before the time when this unarmed and help- 
less vessel should arrive. The instructions sent to 
Anderson to open fire, in case the Confederate bat- 
teries opposed any attempt to reach him, were delayed, 
and the garrison’s first intimation of a ship’s coming 
to their relief was a paragraph in a Charleston eve- 
ning paper of January 8th. Early in the morning of 
the 9th the Star of the West was off the port. With 


‘her colors at the peak she steamed up the channel. 


A gun on the parapet of Sumter 
By courtesy of The RA@Mew of Reviews 


As she got abreast of Cummings Point, which was 
a mile and three-quarters from Fort Sumter and Fort 
Moultrie, she was fired upon, two shots striking her. 
There was no preparation for her reception at Fort 
Sumter; her appearance was a complete surprise. No 
guns were fired from the silent fortress in retort to 
the Confederate batteries. On January 12th the 
Ntar of the West was back once more in New York— 
her voyage was fruitless. 

It was strange that during all this time communi- 
cation was still kept up between the fort’s commander 
and the authorities at Washington, but the delay was 
growing costly. The postponement of any forcible 
action was proving more and more fatal. 

On January 11th, four hulks were sunk across the 
harbor entrance; on the afternoon of the same day 
the Secretary of State of South Carolina, MeGrath, 
and Jamison, the Secretary of War, came in a boat to 
Sumter and demanded from Anderson the delivery of 
the fort. Parleying ensued, but nothing came of it. 
Delay upon delay followed, and all this time guns 
were being mounted, forts were being built, and an 
iron-clad floating battery was being constructed in 
Charleston for the purpose of bringing Sumter to 
terms. When Abraham Lincoln at last was inaugu- 
rated and Buchanan stepped aside, the new President 
clearly saw the situation. If Sumter was given up 
it would amount to admitting the independence of the 
seceding States, or accepting the onus of commencing 
war. He perceived that it was necessary to hold 
Sumter at all hazards. General Scott replied to Lin- 
coln’s questions as to how many troops and how much 
of a fleet would be necessary for relief as foliows: 
“As a practical military question the time for sue- 
coring Fort Sumter with any means at hand had 
passed away nearly a month ago. Since then a sur- 
render under assault or starvation has been merely a 
question of time.” This was a little over a month 
before the first shot was fired. It appeared again as 
if Anderson was to be abandoned to his fate. He had 
hoped all the time for a bloodless solution of the diffi- 
culty, but it was not to be. There were some grounds 
still held out for the lingering fallacy, for on the 
21st of March Governor Pickens allowed Mr. G. V. 
Fox, who was soon to become Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, to visit Anderson and hold talk with him. 
This was under pledge of “ pacific purposes,” and Fox 
made no arrangement with Major Anderson for re- 
infereing or supplying the fort, nor did he inform him 
of any plans. Nevertheless, upon Fox’s return an 
expedition was set on foot. A small squadron was 
expected to sail on the 6th of April. to be made up of 
the Pocahontas, the Pawnee, the Harriet Lane, which 
were to carry 200 men and one year’s stores. Subse- 
quently the frigate Powhatan was added, but failed 
to accompany the expedition. It was all too late. On 
April Ist General Beauregard sent this message to 
the Confederate Secretary of War from Charleston: 
* Batteries here ready to open Wednesday or Thurs- 
day. What instructions?” On the 5th came this ap- 
peal to the War Department from the commander of 
Kort Sumter: “ I cannot think the government 
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The ruined stronghold that was never taken, 1865 





Fort Sumter’s shattered sally-port 
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Ruins of Charleston Cathedral, 
as they appeared in 1864 
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would abandon without instructions “and without ad- 
vice a command that has tried to do all its duty to 
our country. Unless we receive supplies I shall 
be compelled to stay here without food or to abandon 
this post very early next week.” Two days afterward 
came the letter from Black giving information of the 
expedition, and expressing to Major Anderson the hope 
that he would be able to hold out until the 11th or 
12th. It was the last mail received from the shore. 
Everything had been done that military science 
could suggest to strengthen the defenses of the fort. 
There were fifty-nine guns in position, and many of 
the empty ports had been closed in by masonry, but 
hearing on the brick fortress and the gallant garrison 
hatteries on Sullivan’s Island, the re- 
‘ Fort Moultrie, and the floating bat- 
tery now completed; it was a formidable array of 
heavy metal. On Morris Island and at’ Fort Johnson 
were more, totaling in ll twenty-seven guns and eigh- 
teen mortars. On April 10th, Major Anderson wrote 
to his wife as follows: God save our poor Union! 
My men, although they have been on half-rations ot 
bread, keep in fine spirits. It will, if they open fire, 
be soon made too dangerous from the flying splinters 
of the shells and the pieces of the, brick and_ tiles 
knocked from the buildings by their round shot, for 
me to permit my men to stand by their guns on the 
parapet. | shall place them under the protection of 
the lower casements and tire from the guns of that 
tier, and then make the best terms | can. Rather an 
Our 
provisions cannot be made to hold out longer than 
next Saturday—at least after Friday noon there will 
be nothing but pork and coffee and sugar—on which 
men can neither work nor fight. [ pray God to guard 
and protect our little band.” 


were strong 
mounted guns on 


inglorious ending for a winter of anxiety! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The fleet was on its way, but when it came off 
Charleston Bar at three o'clock on the morning of the 
12th, its errand was in vain. The air was soon to be 
filled with a thunderous discharge of mighty guns, and 
the sky crossed by the burning trails of hurtling 
shells. 

About four o’clock on the morning of the 12th 
Abner Doubleday, Anderson’s second in command, was 
awakened by the Major himself, and was informed 
that news had been received that the Confederates in- 
tended to open fire an hour later. It was at 4.30 when 
George S. James, of Charleston, pulled the lanyard 
of a single gun from Fort Johnson. Immediately 
afterward Edmund Ruffin, an aged but red-hot seces- 
sionist Virginian, fired the shotted gun from Morris 
Island. Not until seven o’clock in the morning did 
Sumter make return. Against the sixty-four enlisted 
men, whose force had been augmented by the volun- 
teering of the forty-three workmen then in the fortress, 
were arraigned 3,700 in the Confederate batteries. 
As well as they could the garrison kept up a reply, 
fighting mostly from the lower tiers. By noon the 
number of cartridges were almost expended. More 
cartridge-bags had to be made. <A search among the 
soldiers disclosed the fact that there were but six 
needles. The return fire had to be slackened while 
clothing was being torn apart and sewed into bags for 
the powder as fast as the needles could work. By the 
evening the garrison was reduced’ to only pork and 
water. There was no oil for any of the lamps, neither 
were there breech-sights for the guns; they had to be 














Raising the Stars and Stripes at Sumter in 1865 
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improvised from notched sticks. The enemy's shells 
landed with more and more accuracy within the fort 
as the beleaguers gained practice, but the day closed 
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Warehouse at Charleston, 1864. 
A target for the Federal fleet 
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without much material damage to Sumter’s defensive 
strength. Every ten or fifteen minutes during the 
night that followed the batteries would throw shells 

At daylight cn the 13th the pounding began again. 
The new 12-pounder Blakeley rifle imported from Eng- 
land and put in position by the Confederates only a 
few days before did the most damage, owing to the 
depth of the penetration of its shot. A sergeant and 
three men were wounded by fragments thrown off from 
the walls. Fire broke out; the officers quarters were 
soon in flames. It was dangerous to carry much pow- 
der from the magazine, and soon that itself was in 
peril. All but five barrels were thrown into the sea, 
The men in the lower tiers were threatened with sutfo- 
eation. As General Doubleday wrote afterward: 
“The roaring and cracking of the flames, the dense 
masses of whirling smoke, the bursting of the enemy's 
shells and our own, which were exploding in the burn- 
ing rooms, the erashing of the shot, and the sound of 
masonry falling in every direction, made the fort a 
pandemonium. . .. There was a tower at each angle 
of the fort; one of these, containing great quantities 
ef shells, was almost completely shattered by the suc- 
cessive explosions. The massive wooden gates, studded 
with iron nails, were burned, and the wall behind 
them was now a heap of debris, so that the main 
entrance was now open for an assaulting party.” 
Time and again all hands were called away from 
serving the guns to fight the fire, and when partly 
mastered, once more the fort would open. 

But the feebleness in numbers of the garrison, the 
lack of food and the want of ammunition, made a 
combination against which mere bravery was_ useless. 
At one o’clock the flagstaff fell, carried away by a 
shot, and though the colors were raised again on an 
improvised staff, the word was soon brought to Major 














The crumbling walls 
EFFECT OF THE FEDERAL FIRE ON FORT SUMTER, 1863-64 
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Anderson that a boat with a white flag was seen 
approaching. It contained ex-Serator Wigfall, now 
a Colonel, who came to inquire if the defenders wished 
now to surrender. Although Wigfall used Beaure- 
gard’s name it came out afterward that this was 
wholly unauthorized; but the proper authorities being 
communicated with, at 7 p.M., after the passage of 
correspondence, Anderson agreed to surrender, stipu- 
lating that he should be allowed to salute the flag 
as it was hauled down and to march out with colors 
fiving, drums beating, and with arms and_ private 
baggage. In pursuance of this agreement another flag 
of truce was sent out to the squadrdén and ar- 
rangements made for carrying the gallant garrison 
North. 

April 14th, the next day, was Sunday. Major 
Anderson had intended to fire a hundred guns when 
the flag was to be hauled down. A salute of fifty guns 
had been fired, when accidentally one of them was 
prematurely discharged, and one cannoneer was killed, 
another mortally wounded, and four seriously injured. 
The departure of the garrison was delayed until 4 P.M., 
when the little company marched forth, accompanied 
ly the forty laborers, who had fought as bravely as 
any enlisted men, and through the gate, with colors 
flying and drums beating, they passed to embark on 
the steamer /sabel, that carried them out to the 
steamer Baltic. They had been joined to the relieving 
fleet. By nightfall the brave defender and the men 
who stood by him were on their way to northward. 

Monday brought the call of the President on the 
loyal States to furnish 75,000 men for the defence ot 


the Union. The Confederacy had struck the first 
blow. The war was on. 
Throughout the North, as well as through the 


South, the martial spirit flamed. It was fifty years 
ago, and out of the ashes and devastation of the 
great conflict has risen a Union stronger in its linked 
purposes than ever before. 

General Doubleday wrote to his old commander, in 
reference to the distribution of money to the Fort 
Sumter soldiers, in words that expressed, despite 
some formal criticism, the sentiments of the North 
for the defender of Fort Sumter: “ The whole country 
looks to you with a depth of affection which has not 
had its parallel since the days of Washington.” 

Although there was no little criticism of Major 
Anderson’s forbearance, all of his’ actions were offi- 
cially upheld. The newspapers were filled with lauda- 
tery articles. Robert Anderson was the hero of the 
hour. 

But Fort Sumter was again to’ fill the minds of 




























































Fort Sumter before the first bombardment 
From ‘‘ Harper's Weekly” of March 23, 1861 


those who 
was then 
the most 


were reading and watching the history that 
in the making. It was to be the scene of 
stubborn defense of modern days. In the 





Major Robert Anderson 


SUMTER 
1861 


THE DEFENDER OF FORT 
From ‘‘ Harper's Weekly’ of January 12, 


hands of a garrison of 550 men, under the command 
of General Rhett, of the First South Carolina, Artil- 
lery, it withstood an intermittent pummeling, varied 





by weeks of continuous bombardment from the heavily 
armed Federal tleet, that lasted for two years. The 
fort was reduced to shattered debris and piles of brick 
dust. It is almost impossible to imagine how human 
beings could have existed in a place that, to all ap 
pearances, seemed utterly destroyed. Yet so bravely 
and ably was the defense maintained that Sumter 
never surrendered. Although the forts on the other 
islands for months were in the hands of the Federal 
forces, and their guns, in addition to freshly mounted 
batteries, were continuously fired at Sumter, the Con- 
federate flag was kept flying. Not until Sherman's 
army had entered South Carolina on its march north- 
ward from Savannah, and Charleston was threatened 
from the rear, did the brave South-Carolinians aban- 
don the harbor and city. They evacuated by night on 
February 17-18, having withstood 587 days of con 
tinuous military operations directed against them. 
The rejoicing at the North quite hid the fact of this 
wonderful defense that now every American must be 
proud of. These were men of the same stock as those 
who had defied the British and given battle to them 
on two separate oceasions in the Revolution, and the 
spirit of their ancestors dwelt in them. Sumter had 
come to have an importance, however, outside of its 
strategical position—it was a sentimental one when 
the flag was raised on the towering flagstaff that had 


replaced the often shattered one that had flown the 
emblem of the seceding States. There was a great 


gathering—excursions were run from New York for 
the occasion, and Henry Ward Beecher, the orator of 


the day, paid tribute to the fort’s first defenders. The 
condition of the ruined structure bore record of the 
bravery of its last. 

The wonderful photographs that accompany this 


article show Fort Sumter as it was before and after 
the first bombardment by the Confederates, and also 
scenes within the ruined walls after the destructive 
Federal fire. The city of Charleston also suffered 
severely during the last two years of the war. All of 
these pictures of the city were taken nearly fifty 
years ago, yet, from their freshness and clearness, they 
might have been the product of a modern camera and 
taken but yesterday. They are reproduced here by 
courtesy of the Review of Reviews Publishing Com- 
pany. Charleston has changed but little. The same 
buildings are standing along the water front of the 
capital. The city shows the proud sears of her two 
bombardments, but signs of war have gone from the 
harbor—only, on the site of Fort Sumter’s shattered 
ruins, is a low-lying fortress with modern disappear- 
ing guns. 














The bombardment of Fort Sumter 
From “* Harper’s Weekly” of April 27, 186 
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ODDS AND ENDS 
OZR MISSOURT legislator has_ intro- 
Saas duced ai bill at Jefferson City 





making it a crime for aviators to 
mount higher than five thousand 
feet. The gentleman means well, no 
doubt, but the best law to insure 
safety in aeroplanes is to pass a 
law making it a misdemeanor for 
a flying-machine to approach the 
earth at a speed greater than two miles an hour. 

A Maine man who was caught the other day with 
twenty-five live lobsters, all under size, in his posses- 
sion, was found not guilty of violating the lobster law 
on the plea that he intended to keep them in cold 
storage until they had grown to the full stature of 
legalized lobsterhood. And yet they tell us that all 
imagination has gone out of New England! 


A BIRD NOTE 

I love to hear the singing bird— 

The lark, the thrush, I dote on each. 
The nightingale with joy is heard, 

Likewise the loon upon the beach; 
Yet, of them all, I love the best 
Within the pocket of my vest 

To hear the double-eagle screech! 


This is indeed a musical age. They have a Bass 
for Governor of New Hampshire, a Tener for Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and everybody knows how full of 
Lyres the political woods are. We suppose we shall 
have to wait until the Suffragettes win out before the 
Gubernatorial quartette is completed. 

We quite sympathize with the joy of the Demo- 
cratic Poet who sends us the lines beginning, 

“Eureka! Eureka! 
Champ Clark’s to be Speaker!” 


but it will take an amendment to the Constitution of 
Parnassus to convince us that as a mere bit of rhyme 
this couplet is perfect. If he had said, 
“ Eureka! Eureka! 
Our Champ’s the Paprika,” 
. 


we should have been glad to weleome him to our 
midst. 

The great difliculty in the way of the average poli- 
tician in saying what he really thinks is that ‘his 
mind is so constituted that it really doesn't think 
anything. Even with a parcels post not many of them 
would be able to express their ideas. ‘ 

We do not believe the libelous story that has come 
to us that a Western department-store manager adver- 
tised a special sale of shirt-waists worth $1.50 marked 
down to $2.50, and sold out every blessed one of them 
before noon. There are some stories that are too good 
to be true. 

Our Washington correspondent informs us that the 


most popular song at the capital just now is “ Champ, * 


Champ, Champ, the Boys are Marching.” with that 
dear old-time ballad “ No, No, No, Not For Joe,” run- 
ning a close second. ; 

The aviator need not fear the high cost of, living 
provided he equips himself with the necessary tools 
to gather in some of that silver lining that we are 


told exists in such quantities on the other side of the 
clouds. 

As far as opium is concerned, we are inclined to be- 
lieve with Bildad that the best way to hit the pipe is 
with an axe. 

If every man carried his record written in legible 
characters upon his shirt-front, who on earth would 
be willing to sit down to dinner with anybody else? 
Alas, we fear the Old Guard of the After-Dinner 
Speakers’ Union would starve to death. 

A literary note from over the sea states that a 
French dressmaker has just written a novel. We 
sincerely hope it will not turn out to be another 
specimen of machine-made fiction wherein a_tailor- 
made heroine is pursued by a villain with a seamy 

















I_WISH J. WERE..A. CHERUB ; 
WITH -WINGS SO BIG AND WITITE. 
THEN, IF THE DOGS ‘SHOULD BARK AT ME, 
| COULD ESCAPE THEIR BITE. 
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past, only to be rescued at the last moment by a 
dummy hero who, having sewed his last oat, is now 
pressing his suit. If it avoids these pitfalls it has a 
chance of being considered a ripping good story, and 
if illustrated with fashion-plates, and written without 
bias, it should be popular. 

To make your bread rise rapidly, Henrietta, in the 
absence of our Cookery Editor we should say, after 
consultation with our office-boy, that a little gun- 
powder mixed with the dough, and put over a hot fire, 
ought to turn the trick in a very short while. 

Speaking of cider, we believe it was an English 
humorist who remarked that it was the apple that 
raised the juice with mankind in the beginning of 
things, although for ourselves we are inclined to be- 
lieve that Eve’s Date with the Serpent was really re- 
sponsible for all the trouble, 


THE WISDOM OF SILAS 
FaitH—that’s sure believin’ 
Things that look deceivin’, 
And their ways behoovin’ 
Though they can’t be proven. 


Hope—that is a feelin’ 
*That comes o’er ye stealin’ 
In the midst o’ sorrer: 
You'll be gay to-morrer, 


Cuarity—that’s givin’ 
Suthin’ of your livin’ 
To some one or other 
Like he was your brother. 


VirTvUE—that is suthin’ 
That don’t bring ye nuthin’ 
But a pleasant i-dee 

That you’re boney-fidee. 


Love—that’s suthin’ funny, 
Sort o’ bright and sunny, 
That comes.up and nabs you 
When the right gal grabs you. 


If ye get these five ’uns, 
Keep ’em good and live ’uns. 
Sure as I’m a sinner 
You’ll come out a winner! 
—Joun Kenprick BANGS. 


THE ULTIMATE OF HAPPINESS 


“How has that match between Daisy Green and 
Tom Haddaway turned out?” asked Blithers. 

“ Fine,”. said Dobby. 

’ “Still: madly in love with each other?” asked 


Blithers. 
“ Better than that,” said Dobby. “They’ve cot t? 
a point where they can tolerate each other.” 


: A MATTER OF REPAIR 
“I see,” said Hicks, “that they have sta ted a 
mevement over in England to remodel the Ten Com 


mandments.” P 
“ Remodel, eh?” retorted Dorkins. “ What 2 waste 
of time—all they need is restoration.” 
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OUNT BURGSTALLER’S LANDING 


A ROMANCE OF THE HOUR 


OLONEL WAG- 
i SMITH sat in his 

oflice, his face a 
picture of gloom.  Re- 
puted captain of finance, 
it had now become neces- 
sary for him to confess 
to the failure of his 
schemes. He was over- 
extended, and the press- 
ure brought to bear 
upon him by his enemies 
had become too great 
for his already seriously 
impaired balance of credit. On the morrow the news- 
rs throughout the land would ring with the sensa- 





lt : : a 
Gena news of his downfall, and the pill was a bitter 
one. He had just signed certain final papers which 


cleared the way for a receivership, when the oftice-boy 

entered the room bearing a card. The Colonel read 

its superseription, and his face cleared. It read as 
follows: ‘° THE COUNTESS BURGSTALLER. 

“Show the iady right in, Henry,” said the Colonel. 
“Js any one with her?” 

“Yessir.” said the boy. “A tall feller with a red 
mustache—looks like he thought he was the Yemperer 
of Choymany, sir.” 

“Good,” said the Colonel. 
away.” 

The office-boy’ disappeared through the open door- 
wav, and the Colonel threw his head back and _ in- 
dulged in a silent guffaw, slapping his knee with evi- 
dent happiness. . 

“| thought it would work!” he muttered to him- 
self. “ There’s nothing like a little diplomacy in this 
world if you want to get anywhere.” 

The door opened and the Colonel’s daughter, fol- 
lowed by a tall, military-looking individual, entered 
the room. 

* Father!” she cried. 

“What? You—-my daughter?” returned the Colonel, 
the laughter fading from his face. ‘“ Why, this ecard 
says The Countess of Burgstaller!” 

“Tam she,” said Gwendolyn, a rosy blush mantling 
her cheek. ** Adolph and I1—” 

“Ve haff elopit, Colonel Vagschmidt,” put in the 
Count. seeing that the girl hesitated. “I lofe her so— 
undt all de vorldt lofes a loafer. Ve hope for your 
forgifness.” ‘ 

In an instant the Count was upon one knee, and the 
Countess’s arms were entwined about her father’s 
neck, 

“ Forgiveness?” roared Wagsmith. freeing himself 
gently from the embrace. “ Forgiveness? Why, my 
cear Count, what have I to forgive? I am delighted— 
perfectly delighted.” 

The Count rose quickly, and eyed the magnate with 
curious eves. 

“ Telighted, Colonel Vagschmidt?” he inquired, in a 
tone of deep perplexity. 

“That's what [ said, Count,” returned the Colonel. 
“Perfectly delighted. I wish there were a stronger 
word that I could use to express the feelings that rise 
up within me.” 

* But.” said the bewildered Count, “ I do not undher- 
stant—ditt you not forbitt me de house alretty?” 

*Ha—hum!” ejaculated Wagsmith. “Come to 
think of it. old man, I did. I told you—let’s see, just 
what did I say?” 

“You saidt dot iff I come to de house vunce more 
again you vould haff de putler take me to te door yet 
again vunce more, undt show it to me, mitt der 
policeman on dher oudside.” : 

“Hum!” said Wagsmith. ‘* Yes—I believe I did say 
that, Count—I did.” 

“So ven I come around diss mornink ven you vass 
dewn to dher office, undt take Miss Gwendolyn to de 
Liddle Church up by dher Corner,” resumed the Count, 
“I haf done somedings dat call for your forgiffness, 
vot?” 


“Tll- see them right 
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Overo. SULKMEN MAKE ME TIRED. YOU CHEAT YOUR 
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TEMPTATION . 


“Not at all—not at all, my dear fellow,” said the 
Colonel, rising and seizing the Count by both hands. 
“ You did exactly what 1 wanted you to do.” 

“ Vot—you—vanted—me—to—do ?” echoed the 
Count, astounded. 

“ Certainly, my dear man,” said the Coijonel. ‘ And 
you fell into my plans perfectly. When I saw that 
Gwendolyn had set her heart upon having you I made 
up my mind that she should have you if there was 
any way under heaven to bring it about, and just now 
that was the only way.” 

“Dher only vay?” repeated the Count, rubbing the 
top of his head as though something had stunned 
him. “TI guess [ haff lost my Engklish—I do not 
undherstant.” 

“T have never denied my daughter anything—not 
even the things I could not afford,” said the Colonel. 
“She wanted you, and my plan was that she should 
have you—” 

“Den vy you forbitt me dher house?” protested the 
Count. 

* So that you would do just what you have done— 
elope with her,” said the Colonel. 

“You vished dher elopement?” demanded the Count, 
more perplexed than ever. 

“Yes, my son,” said Colonel Wagsmith. “I did. 


“So here is my blessing—” 


“ But vy?” cried the Count. 

“Well if you must know, Count,’ replied the 
Colonel, “I am going into the hands of a receiver to- 
morr6w morning, and to tell ycu the honest truth | 
couldn’t afford the expenses of a swell wedding!” 

“Donner undt Blitzen!” murmured the Count as 
they laid him gently in the ambulance. “ Donner 
undt Blitzen!” 

And that, my little children, is how Gwendolyn Wag- 
smith became the Countess Burgstaller. without its 
costing her father a cent, or subjecting her to the 
inconvenience of having a husband around the house. 


SIR CHARLES WAS BORED 


COLONEL Sir CHARLES HIGHTSDALE had his regi- 
ment out for a practice march on the road near Dub- 
lin. His command was the shire Yeomanry, 
which had suffered several overwhelming routs in the 
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toer war. Meeting a drove of pigs on the way to 
Dublin market, Sir Charles considerately halted his 
regiment at the roadside, so as to let the pigs pass. 

* Oh, come on, Colonel; come on!” cried the pig- 
drover, respectfully saluting. ‘Come on, yer Honor. 
Sure, there isn’t a boar among them!” 


A HUMANE MISTRESS 

“ AND are you still rejoicing in that splendid cook, 
Mrs. Malaprop?” inquired the caller. 

* Well, we are and we ain’t,” said Mrs. Malaprop. 
“The fact is Mary was so completely procrastinated 
by the work of my household that I’ve given her a 
three weeks’ vaccination. J was afraid if I didn’t she 
would be invalidated termagantly.” 
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AS IT MAY BE 
* Mercy, CLARA, WHAT’S THE MATTER?” 
“"Si-n! Keep Quiet. [ THINK THERE'S A WOMAN 
IN THE HOUSE!” 









































































































































































































An Old Player’s Anniversary 


“ Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then 


is heard no more.” 





ROR HE reproach is often uttered that a 
wr publicist, when discussing subjects 
associated with the Theater of To- 
day, takes a wrong course if hé 
5 devotes attention to subjects asso- 
ciated with the Theater of Yester- 
day. Perhaps. But there is a sig- 
nificant remark, attributed to Pat- 
rick Henry, which seems not alto- 
gether irrelevant to this theme. ‘I have but one lamp 
by which my feet are guided,” said the great Virginian 
orator (“the greatest orator that ever lived,” wrote 
Thomas Jefferson), “and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence.” No vein of reading is as instructive as that 
of Biography, and the observer of the actors of the 
Present can derive valuable instruction from thought- 
ful consideration of what is known about the actors 
of the Past. As often as the present writer traverses 
that part of Broadway which, in Colonial days, was 
the fashionable promenade, from the Battery north- 
ward to the City Hall Park, he pauses in front of St. 
Paul’s Chureh and looks across the churehyard toward 
the simple monument that marks the grave of the 
great actor George Frederick Cooke, and the sight of 
it, besides reviving a personal memory, suggests much 
reflection. The seventeenth day of April will be the 





one hundred and _ fifty-fifth anniversary of Cooke’s 
birth. He died of cirrhosis of the liver, in a lodging, 


at Mechanic Hall, New York,—a house long since 
demolished,—March 20, 1812, and his body was placed 
in a vault under St. Paul’s Chureh. The monument 
to his memory was erected in 1821 by Edmund Kean, 
—who was then fulfilling his first engagement in 
America, and by whom Cooke’s style as an actor was 
greatly admired and much imitated—and it was re- 
paired by Charles Kean in 1846, by KE. A. Sothern in 
1874, and by Edwin Booth in 1890. After Booth had 
repaired it we made a visit to the churehyard to- 
gether, May 31, 1890, and stood beside Cooke’s grave 
for a long time in silent contemplation. Edwin Booth 
studious of everything relative to his profession, 


was 
and he liked to read memoirs of the old actors. He 
was acquainted with the story of Cook’s erratic 
life, and in conversations about the stage which are 


well remembered he expressed a deep sympathy with 
that extraordinary man, in the endeavors that he 
made, in the trials through which he passed, and in 
the suffering that he endured. When looking at 
Cooke’s monument, always in the eye of the mind L 
see the slender figure of Edwin Booth, already stricken 
by the wasting disease of which he died, standing 
beside the grave, as he stood with me that day, frail 
yet straight as a dart, silent. somber, sadly thought- 
ful, his large, dark, wonderful eyes lit by a strange, 
smouldering fire, and again he takes me by the arm 
and [ hear once more his low, clear, musical voice, 
saying, “ Come—we'll go home.” 

Cooke was an intemperate man and one whose in- 
temperance frequently placed him in painful and dis- 
graceful situations, and eventually caused his death 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-six. But it was 
not intemperance only that marred the career of 
Cooke. He suffered, as all the actors of his time did, 
more or from the social conditions which then 
environed the theater. There are social conditions 
which hamper that institution now, but a hundred 
vears ago, although it was attended, it was generally 
despised, and those persons are entirely right who 
maintain that the stage, notwithstanding its defects, 
and notwithstanding the low character and vulgarity 
and insolence of some of the persons who chance to 
possess the immediate control of it, in most of the 
large cities of America, is, socially, more esteemed in 
this age than ever it was before. In England several 
representatives of it have been knighted,—a fact that 
would have been viewed with horrified consternation 
in the reign of King George the Third and in the 
time of the Regeney and later (and a faet that strik- 
ingly exemplifies the social recognition of its good 
repute, largely due to the noble character and im- 
perative influence of the late Henry Irving),—and in 
America it is often housed in habitations of the most 
luxurious description, while the amount of wealth in- 
vested in it is prodigious. lf George Frederick Cooke’s 
lot had been cast in America in our time, it probably 
would have been much happier and mueh more ad- 
vantageous to himself, and the record of it would have 
been much more edifying to posterity. There is, how- 
ever, at least one characteristic, and that an impor- 
tant one, in which the stage of the present exhibits 
deterioration, and that is the characteristic of ro- 
mance. That deterioration has been and is due, in 
a great measure, to the coarse advertising proclivities 
of theatrical managers, to the deplorable vanity of the 
actors themselves, and to a total lack of proper reti- 
cence on the part of the newspaper press. Theatrical 
managers will, and do, resort to any and every ex- 
pedient for the obtainment of publicity; actors seem 
to be crazily desirous that particulars relative to 
their domestic affairs and personal doings, sayings, 
and views should be made known in print; and the 
press ravenously grasps and blatantly proclaims every 
word of gossip, scandal, and prattle about contem- 
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By William Winter 


THEN AND NOW 





porary actors and actresses that it can obtain, by any 
ingenuity of vigilance, any alertness of inquisitive con- 
trivance, or any dexterity or effrontery of intrusion. 
Many publications, indeed. have, of late days, fairly 
teemed with pictures of theatrical performers,—some 
of them of the highest professional rank,~who seem 
to have parted with all sense of exclusiveness and 
dignity, so that the public has been favored, and not 
at all edified, with views of Miss Bates, and her 
dinner-tray, Miss Frances Starr trying to manage a 
horse, Mr. and Mrs. Faversham reaping in a_hay- 
field, and many another kindred triviality of spec- 
tacle-—Miss Beeswax frying eggs in her kitchen; Miss 
Lollipop swinging in her hammock; Miss Soapy Flutt’s 
buth-room, with Miss Fluff submerged in her tub; 
and the famous dramatist, Mr. Scissors Squirt, chas- 
ing tumble-bugs for the exercise of his mighty brain. 
It has been, and it is, a great show. In an old novel 
by the late Henry Sedley there is a narrative of a 
journey across the Western prairies of America, before 
the time of railways, and mention is made of a halt 
in a rude frontier hamlet, in one of the huts of which 
one of the travelers, wishful to be alone while washing 
himself, pinned a cloth across an open window,—an 
obstruction which was suddenly jerked away, from 
the, outside, by an offended inhabitant of the place, 
who brusquely inquired, ‘* What in hell is goin’ on in 
here so dam’ private?” The spirit of that peculiarly 
democratic brother would appear to be, in these days, 
the spirit equally of the press and the player. 

A picture shows to the best advantage when it is 
viewed in due perspective and under a suitable light. 
The observation is not pleased which discerns in a 
picture threads of canvas and daubs of paint. Acting 
is imitation. Nothing on the stage is natural, but 
everything on the stage should be, and by true actors 
always is, so ordered as to cause the effect of nature. 
Illusion is imperative, as to the right effect of a dra- 
matic performance, and illusion is an ingredient of 
acting—and of actors—which should always be pro- 
tected. The spectator does not wish to know,—and 
certainly he should not be informed,—that Romeo’s 
symmetrical legs are “ fats,” «which, after his per- 
formance has ended, will be hung upon hooks in his 
dressing-room, or that Juliet’s Dbaleony consists (as 
sometimes has happened) of shaky planks laid across 
two frame supports and screened by a painted canvas 
representing a wall. Those persons mar or destroy 
their pleasure who insist on viewing the reality be- 
hind the illusion, which is like tearing, the rose to 
pieces to find out the source of its fragrance. Louis 
the Fourteenth, in his robes of state, was the Grand 
Monarch, tall, imposing, splendid; divested of that 
apparel little more than a pygmy. 

Cooke’s life, with all its wretched dissipation, was 
a romantic life, particularly in the theater, and it 
richly deserves a few words of commemoration, as the 
anniversary of his birth comes round. He was born 
in London. He passed his boyhood in the old, almost 
medieval, town of Berwick. He early associated him- 
self with strolling players. He regularly adopted the 
Stage at the age of twenty, and he continued on it 
till his death. It was not till he reached his forty- 
fifth year that he obtained recognition on the Lon- 
don stage, where he soon rivaled John Philip Kemble, 
—whom in some parts, notably in Richard the Third, 
he excelled,—and in 1810 he came to America. Will- 
iam Dunlap, the old manager of the original Park 
Theater, wrote his Life, 1813, enumerating in it, as 
Byron facetiously said, “the parts he played and the 
pints he swallowed,” and in this capital, after much 
vicissitude, he miserably terminated his career. ‘ How 
invaluable would it be to actors,’ exclaims his bi- 
ographer, “if they could have handed down to them 
clear and minute descriptions of the manner in which 
the great masters of their art delineated their most 
effective characters!” Invaluable, indeed! Such de- 
scriptions are rarely found in theatrical biography, 
but when they do occur they are precious, and that 
is one reason why the chronicle of acting ought par- 
ticularly to be studied by persons who would perceive 
in what way stage traditions of the acting of the 
Past have affected the acting of the Present and 
would do justice to both. ‘ Who can forget,” says 
Dunlap, “that ever heard Cooke say, in Richard, 
‘Well, as you guess?’ in a manner so perfectly con- 
trasted with ‘There let him sink, and be the seas on 
him!’ yet with a transition as natural as it was 
rapid, and the whole soul thrown into the sneering 
expression of the face and tone of voice, said in the 
four words such unutterable things as defy language?” 

Cooke was certainly a wonderful actor—and there 
lies the dust of him, unregarded, amid the crashing 
tumult of another age, to emphasize once more “ the 
glory and the nothing of a name.” 





More Light 
“Observe him, for the love of mockery!” 


Dissension about drama has not been better ex- 
emplified than it is in the many conflicting views that 
are extant as to the dramatic poetry of Shakespeare. 
Voltaire declared that poet to be “a_ barbarian.” 
Whipple, with rare felicity of illustration, remarked 
that “those who try to measure Shakespeare only 
sueceed in measuring themselves by him.” “There is 
much nonsense in Shakespeare,” said old King George 
the Third, “ only we mustn’t say so—mustn’t say so 
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—mustn’t say so!” ‘They compare me to Shake- 
speare,” wrote that great soul, Walter Scott,—one of 
the noblest j figures in literary history: “I am_ not 
worthy to tie the latchets of his shoes.” The comic 
little Punch-and-Judy theatrical “* Napoleon,” who con 
trols scores of theaters and hundreds of actors in ou 
country, has found the Swan of Avon to be a mere 
seribbler and retailer of “ coarse jests, practical jokes 
and intrigues of servants with masters,” beside being 
a type of “the eroticism of Oscar Wilde.” <A_ poet 
“clothed in radiant armor and authorized by titles 
manifold, the morning star, the guide, and_ the 
pioneer of true philosophy ” is the estimate that was 
made, relative to Shakespeare, by the marvellous in- 
tellect of Coleridge. -Nothing more unique, and, in 
its way, comically preposterous, has been sputtered 
forth on this subject, in the contemptible effort to 
attract public attention by disparaging genius, than 
the following deliverance by an English ‘ dramatic 
critic,” he requoted from a report in The New York 
Dramatic Mirror: 

“With the single exception of Homer, there is no 
eminent writer, not even Sir Walter Scott, whom | 
can despise so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when 


I measure my mind against his. The intensity of my 
impatience” (a condition which this egregious ass 
declares, in all sincerity, to have been caused by 
Shakespeare’s “monstrous rhetorical fustian, his un- 
bearable platitudes, his pretentious reduction of the 


subtlest problems of life to commonplaces against 
which a polytechnic debating club would revolt, his 
ineredible unsuggestiveness, his sententious combina- 
tion of ready reflection with complete incapacity for 
getting out of the depth of even the most ignorant 
audience”), “is such that it would positively be a 
relief to me to dig him up and throw stones at him, 
knowing, as I do, how incapable he and his wor- 
shippers are of understanding any less obvious in- 
dignity.” 

Ludicrous as those vaporings are, they possess a 
certain claim upon contemptuous notice, because it 
happens that we are living in a period when the 
addle-headed impertinences of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
about Shakespeare are circulated and considered, and 
when: even such an indisputably intellectual, accom- 
plished, and able man as Mr. Laurence Irving does 
not scruple to declare that Shakespeare’s plays are 
not for the stage and that they are stifling “ modern 
drama.” 

In an old play called Shakespeare’s Early Days, 
in which the handsome and elegant Charles Kemble 
acted, as Shakespeare, as long ago as October, 1829, 
at Covent Garden, London, there is a speech assigned 
to the poet which deftly conveys a merited rebuke of 
such arrant nonsense: “ He who is great in his own 
estimation is like a man standing upon a mountain: 
all men seem little to him from above, and Heaven 
knows he looks little enough from below!” 

Alas, poor Shakespeare! What a world of trouble 
he has caused to the dunces and dullards of this ass- 
ridden world! Well might Tennyson exclaim: 


> 


“ My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest!” 


Theater-ticket ‘ Speculation” 
“There is no ‘speculation’ in those eyes!” 


“ Help, masters, help! Here’s a fish hangs in the 
net like a poor man’s right in the law; ’twill hardly 
come out.” 


“How long, oh Lord, how long?” That exclamation 
but feebly expresses the impatient, exasperated feel- 
ing of the public relative to the dishonest, shameful, 
needless abuse known as “speculation” in theater 
tickets. An ordinance prohibiting that iniquitous 
traffic in the streets having become law, the ticket- 
peddlers have denied its constitutionality, and as these 
words are written the case is before Mr. Justice New- 
burger, in the Supreme Court, and he has reserved 
decision. Meanwhile, commenting on the subject, 
Justice Newburger remarks, from the bench: “ The 
only question involved is; Has the Board of Alder- 
men the power to stop the business through the 
medium of the police? It does not stop the business: 
it only stops ticket speculation on the streets.” 
“True,” replies the lawyer representing the spect 
lators, “ but you can’t stop a business because some 
people make nuigances of themselves. If you get 
to the point of stopping any one’s business on tlic 
streets, the law must be applied to all business.” 

If such a silly contention as that, offered as “ argu- 
ment,” can avail in ovr courts, those tribunals mig!:t 
as well be given over to the industry of catching 
flies. What possible question can there be as to the 
right of the people to stop any and every busine-s 
the transaction of which, in the public streets, co- 
stitutes a public nuisance? There is no room for 
doubt that every business transacted in the publ ¢ 
streets should, and lawfully can, be prohibited ai 
prevented when such business becomes a_ pubic 
nuisance, as theater-ticket speculation undoubtedly ‘>. 
The streets are public property. Theater-ticket spec''- 
lation in the streets,—manifestly and beyond di-- 
pute, a traffic hitherto permitted for the benefit of 2 
very few, to the injury and annoyance of the vey 
many,—is as clearly and rightly subjeet to regu!.- 

(Continued on page 30) 





















The World of Music 


By Lawrence Gilman 


TWO NEW OPERAS 
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SH) sense, for neither of the two works 
AyD of which I shall write is, in the 
Y full sense of the term, an opera. 


WR One is an operatic fragment, the 
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6 characterization, will do for both. 

The more important of the two works is the frag- 
ment of which I spoke: one act of an uncompleted 
three-act music drama, Briséis, by the lamented 
Fyenchman, Emmanuel Chabrier, a concert version of 
which was performed a few weeks ago at Carnegie 
Hall, for the first time in America, by the admirable 
MacDowell Chorus, Kurt Schindler conductor. Cha- 
brier died, September 13, 1894, in his fifty-third year, 
while engaged upon this score. It is one of the trage- 
dies of modern music that he did not live to com- 
plete it; for what we have of Briséis contains more 
brains and more talent than all the operas turned 
out by his facile compatriot, Massenet—it is, indeed, 
a potential masterpiece. 

Chabrier was a tempestuous soul, buffeted by fate. 
A man of robust and brilliant intelligence, he came 
late to the deliberate practice of music as a profession 
—he was nearly forty when he gave up a post in the 
Ministry of the Interior to devote himself unre- 
servedly to music. Fifteen years later, after a career 
punctuated with singular ill-luck, he was dead of a 
cruel malady that had attacked both mind and body. 
He left, for the stage, one finished opera, Gwendoline 
(Brussels, 1886), an 
opéra-comique, Le Roi 





malgré lui (Paris, 
1887), a “ tragi-par- 
ade,’ La Femme de 


Tabarin, curiously like, 
in its plot, the Pagli- 
acct of  Leonecavallo 
(Paris, 1887), and an 
opéra-bouffe, L’Etoile 
(Paris, 1877); beside 
the orchestral fantasy, 
Espana, — well-known 
in American concert- 
rooms,—a cantata, La 
Sulamite, an Ode to 
Music, in choral form, 
and some minor orches- 
tral pieces,in addition 
to piano music and 
songs. 

A man of full habit, 
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Edmond Clement 


THE EMINENT  FRENCII ; a 
TENOR WHO HAS BEEN of exuberant spirits, a 
HEARD Hke ‘THIS wit, an enthusiast who 
SEASON IN CONCREP was easily inflamed, a 
lover of sensuous and 
gorgeously colored 
musie, it was not 


strange that Chabrier should have been in his art 
a rampant Romanticist. Nor is it strange that, living 
in a time when French composers had begun to dis- 
cover the musie of Richard Wagner, he should have 
fallen captive to the stupefying genius of that wonder- 
ful man. He heard Tristan in Germany, and was 
swept off his feet. ‘“ There is enough musie¢ in this 
score,” he cried, “ to last the world a hundred years”; 
and, with Lamoureux, he helped to produce a concert 
version of two acts of Wagner’s masterpiece in Paris. 

Briséis, which bears the supplerhentary title, Les 
Amants de Corinth, derives from Goethe’s ballad, Die 
Braut von Corinth, four lines from which are quoted 
en the title-page of the score: 


“Dureh der guten Mutter kranken Wahn, 
Die genesend schwur: 
Jugend und Natur 
Sei dem Himmel kiinftig unterthan.” 


" 


Chabrier’s librettists were Catulle Mendés and Eph- 
raim Mikhaél, and they furnished him with an excel- 
lent text, one which 
has literary  distine- 
tion of an exceptional 
order, and, so far as 
one can judge without 
having seen a stage 
periormance, conspicu- 
ous dramatie force. 
As admirably _ para- 
phrased for the offi- 
cial programme by Mr. 
H. i. Krehbiel ‘(who 
has also translated the 
French text into elo- 
queut and poetic Eng- 
lish), the story, so far 
as the first aet is con- 

















cerned, runs in this 

Wise; 

; * Briséis is the 

dauzhter of wealth ‘ 
parents and is od Ferruccio Busoni 
trothed to Hylas, a ONE OF THE MOST IM- 
young merchant. Both PORTANT OF THE 
are still pagans, but SEASON’S SOLOISTS 
the mother — of - the 

maicen is become a 

a ‘sian, and in an agony of fear which comes upon 
‘cl cnsiekness she resolves to devote her daughter to 
- rvice of Christ, promising that Briséis shall take 


f vow of recgge A and enter the austere sisterhood 
1 she, Thanastd, finds healing. Hylas sails away to 
acquire wealth commensurate with that of his bride’s 


parents, and the pathos of their. parting scene is 
heightened by the maiden’s apprehensions lest even if 
he escapes the dangers of the sea he may be weaned 
away from her by the seductions of the sirens of the 
far East. But Hylas swears eternal fidelity, she re- 
peats the vow and they separate with thoughts of their 
speedy union, Thanast6 now appears and her illness, 
which causes the greatest concern to Briséis, drives her 
to a frenzy. Daughter and the servants of the house- 
hold are engaged in religious rites imploring the aid of 
Apollo when a preacher of the new evangel appears 
upon the scene. He promises to restore Thanasté to 
health and Briséis promises to turn to hail the new 
God if he will do so; but she repents of her words when 


told by the Catechist that she must forsake her be- 
trothed husband and become the bride of Christ. Tha- 


nast6 fanatically holds her to her promise to sacrifice 
herself for her sake and she mournfully consents, while 
the mother rejoices in the glory which she will gain 
from what she calls an offering of her own blood. Thus 
ends the act, which is practically all that Chabrier 
composed.” 

It is obvious that this act, as it stands, constitutes 
a not unimpressive dramatic whole: it might very well 
be presented as a fairly complete action—one which, 
it is true, would leave one not entirely satisfied con- 
cerning the future behavior of the discarded lover, but 
which has a beginning, a middle, and an end. It is 
likely that the fragment would be engrossing on the 
stage (it has been so performed in Paris—at the 
Opéra, in May, 1899); certainly it is engrossing in 
the concert-room. Chabrier has exposed the text in 
music that is memorable for its variety of dramatic 
accent, its richness of harmonic and melodie texture, 
and its superb orchestral color. A disciple of Wagner 
he indisputably was, and in parts otf Briséis he helps 
himself with a free and pretty impudent hand from 
the Wagnerian treasury: but he was much more than 
a characterless Gallic reflection of the colossal Richard. 
His music is far from lacking profile. It has both 
delicacy and vigor. It is remarkable for its harmonic 
boldness—and one should remember that this score 
dates from a time contemporaneous with the early 
Debussy, the Debussy of the string quartet, and with 
the Strauss of the early tone-poems. It is still more 
remarkable for the splendor of its instrumentation—no 
other Frenchman has used so sumptuous an orchestral 
palette as Chabrier. Its defects are a seeming in- 
ability to reject commonplaces, to avoid the sentimen- 
tality that is so tempting to the French music-maker. 
The theme (for the score is equipped, @ la Wagner, 
with numerous leading motives) which is attributed 
to Briséis herself is both common and sentimental—it 
might have been written by Massenet himself. Briséis 
describes to her lover how, if she should die, she would 
come from the tomb to welcome him on his return; 
but the music is quite lacking in the unearthly passion 
and the strange beauty that it should possess. As for 
Chabrier’s “ liftings” from the Wagnerian horde, the 
setting of Briséis’ words— 


““Mais—je crains plus que la tempéte 
Les mauvais files en féte, 
Od Vamour ¢tranger trouble les coeurs épris!” 


is a curious instance, with its frank blend of Tristan 
and Parsifal: it is undeniably appropriate, but one 
would have preferred Chabrier’s own utterance. Nor 
is he happy in much of the music given to the ailing 
mother, Thanastd—it would be hard to imagine any- 
thing less effective than her despairing ery, “ Christ! 
Christ! vois mes pleurs!” 

On the other hand, the choral writing is almost 
without exception masterly; when he writes for many 
voices, Chabrier in this score makes music that is of 
thrilling power and beauty, as in the opening chorus 
of sailors and the magnificent hymn to Apollo. In 
the music given to the orchestra there are many affect- 
ing pages, and some that are unforgetable. He can, 
and he does, invent themes that are salient, plastic, 
and distinguished—as, for example, that one which ia 
called the “love” theme. If one would savor Cha- 
brier’s true harmonie gift, let him consider the musie 
which accompanies Hylas’s entrance, or that which is 
heard during Briséis’ words: 


“ Peux-tu partir, m’ayant revue?” 
and the reply of Hylas: 
“O chére téte!” 


And for an extraordinary effect of poignant solemnity 
observe the deeply impressive setting of Stratoklés’ 
reiterated words: 


“Pan est mort!” 
and his following line: 


“Elle a dit vrai ¢tre 
- A eause de l’enfant qu’ une étable a vu naitre.” 


To sum up: this fragment is not music of sustained 
excellence—there are more than a few lapses into a 
style that is trite and common; but in the main it is a 
remarkable piece of writing, impassioned, sincere, indi- 
vidual, with flares of genius. 

It was exceedingly well performed by the MacDowell 
Chorus under Mr. Schindler, with the aid of Mrs. Alma 
Gluck (Briséis), Mr. Clément (Hylas), Mrs. Bressler- 
Gianoli (Thanast6), Mr. Rothier (Stratoklés), Mr. 
Gilly (the Evangel), and the orchestra of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The Chorus, a carefully trained 
choir of excellent material, sang with robust and often 
noble tone, and with musical comprehension. It is a 
welcome addition to New York’s choral bodies. Mr. 
Schindler condutted with zeal, with uncommon au- 
thority, with feeling, insight, and imagination. It will 
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be a pity if Briséis is not repeated next season by the 
same forces. And why should it not be mounted at the 
Opera House? 

At the Metropolitan, Mr. Dippel’s Philadelphia- 
Chicago company produced on March 14th, for the first 
time in this country, Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s one-act 
opera, Suzanne’s Secret (Il Segreto di Susanna). Wolt- 
Ferrari is the German-Italian whose cantata, La Vita 
Nuova, has been made familiar to American concert- 
goers within the last few years—a setting of Dante’s 
poem that is noteworthy for its pure and restrained 
imagination, its musical dignity, and its almost com- 
plete lack of marked originality. Suzanne's Secret is 
an operatic trifle of the flimsiest sort, which is of 
course no reason why it should not be both delightful 
and ingenious. It has next to no plot at all—indeed, 
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it would be hard to imagine a viable stage work con- 
structed out of more tenuous material. Suzanne, the 
vivacious young spouse of Count Gil, is suspected by 
her husband of possessing a lover because the Count 
detects the odor of cigarette smoke in his drawing- 
room. He charges his wife with having a secret, which, 
she admits, is true. Whereupon the Count proceeds 
to break up housekeeping after the classic manner of 
all suspicious and outraged husbands—in the theater. 
Result: a drawing-room full of shattered furniture and 
bric-A-brac, a weeping wife, and a husband in the 
depths of despair. A discreet servitor (he is dumb) 
clears away the wreckage, the Count departs in a 
huff, and the Countess—proceeds to smoke a cigarette. 
Her husband returns through a window, catches her 
at it, and Suzanne’s secret is out. Mutual contrition 
and forgiveness, with the blissful departure of the 
couple to their bedroom, and the discreet servitor, left 
alone on a darkened stage, himself lighting a consola- 
tory cigarette. 

This divertisement, the libretto of which was con- 
eocted by Enrico Golisciano, has been set forth with 
much skill and charm by Wolf-Ferrari. It has been 
said that his ‘music is not unworthy of the Rossini of 
Il Barbiere, and the praise is merited; though it 
might also be said that Rossini had an individual 
style, and that Wolf-Ferrari has not. It is a leas 
difficult feat than is commonly assumed to write like 
the masters—after the masters have done it. Neverthe- 
less, this adroit and humorous Italian has undoubt- 
edly written music that pleasantly recalls Rossini, and, 
for that matter, Mozart. There are some very gay and 
contagious ideas in,his score, and the thing as a whole 
is carried through with precisely the right touch of 


effervescence and sprightliness, with one or two con- 


trasting passages of delicate and not too sober senti- 


ment; the music which accompanies the meditations of 


Suzanne, shortly before the close, is charming. 
Mr. Dippel’s company gave the little work a per- 
formance that had much merit. Mr. Sammarco, as 


the suspicious Count Gil, acted with a degree of comic 
force which one would not have suspected in him, 
and he sang delightfully. 
young American whose Minnie in Puecini’s Girl has 
won praise—lacks the requisite vivacity for the réle 
of the surreptitious cigarette-fiend: comedy is, appar- 
ently, not her forte. 
its best. Mr. Campanini and his highly efficient orches- 
tra delivered the score in the appropriate vein of 
mirthful exuberance. 


Miss Carolina White—the 


Nor was her voice, seemingly, at 


























































































































































































Apparently Woodrow Wilson is to be the neat 
President if it requires the leading article in every 
number of “The North American Review” from now 
until November of 1912. Last month his qualifications 
were demonstrated in a tabular comparison that left 
his hypothetical opponents without a statistical leg 
to stand on. Now we have an analysis of “ The Prob- 
lem, the Solution, and the.Man” which, if less mathe- 
matical, is as convincingly antithetical as ever, with 
its climax of “the highly Americanized Scotch-Irish- 
man, descended from Ohio, born in Virginia, developed 
in Maryland, married in Georgia, and now delivering 
from political bondage the State of New Jersey.”— 
New York “ Evening Post.” 


DEACON HEMPHILL SAYS AMEN 
(From the Richmond Times-Dispatch) 

George Harvey, editor of HArpER’s WEEKLY and The 
North American Review, spoke to the Sons of St. 
Patrick at Savannah last night. The subject of his 
address was “The Problem, the Solution, and the 
Man.” ‘The problem is how this country can make 
ends meet in the administration of its great affairs— 
“how to make equitable distribution of the combined 
earnings of labor and capital without rending the 
fabric of popular government.” The tariff must be 
revised; but, in Colonel Harvey’s opinion, that is not 
all that is needed, and will not assure the peace of 
society and the safety of the State in the burdens that 
are bearing down upon us from every side. There must 
be a readjustment of the relationship of wealth to 
the State which conserves it; not merely for the 
relief of labor, but quite as much, if not more, for 
the protection of capital itself. “ There must be a 
better understanding between the two great factors 
involved for the good of both; an apportionment of 
the combined earnings and accumulations of labor 
and eapital, not by violence, not by the exercise of 
brute foree, whether legislative or physical. 

“May it not be,” asked the speaker, “that the 
remedy lies in direct taxation? Can a better condi- 
tion of our most vital problem be devised?” It would 
not involve a war of classes. It would only require 
those who have to pay according to what they have 
for the support of the government.” A tax upon in- 
comes is not, as is so frequently said, a tax upon in- 
dustry. It is rerit of exceptional opportunity, a just 
payment for peculiar advantages levied in proportion 
to the gains derived from their exercise. And a tax 
upon inheritances is not a tax upon the earner, but 
upon the beneficiary who, having played no part in the 
making, should be willing to share his bequest with 
the State, whose aid was essential to its aequirement 
and whose protection continues to be requisite to its 
preservation. . . . There need be no question of double 
taxation and no antagonism between State and Nation. 
Co-operation alone is essential. It is useless for a 
commonwealth to impose a tax which can be evaded 
by a mere change of residence. But the Federal gov- 
ernment can make such a tax general and conserve 
all State prerogatives by allowing a reduction equiva- 
lent to the amount paid under similar enactment to 
the State. The would-be dodger would then be com- 
pelled to leave the country to avoid bearing his fair 
share of the total burden. And the justice of the 
proposal is indicated by the fact that there is no 
civilized land from England te Italy to which he could 
go and obtain better terms than the highest we would 
think of exacting for the protection of his property. 

All other questions, in Colonel Harvey’s opinion, are 
allied with and subordinate to this radical solution of 
the problem between labor and capital. There must be 
revenue for the support of the government, and this 
revenue cannot be obtained by any of the measures 
now available. There are subsidiary and related mat- 
ters that must be considered, but the main question 
just now is how to make the income for the support of 
the general government in all its multiform activi- 
ties equa) to the necessary outgo. ‘There is no hope 
from the Republican party; there is no health in it, 
It must go before there can be a substantial read- 
justment of the affairs of the country, and such read- 
justment must be made by wise legislation uninflu- 
enced by merely partisan and sectional considerations. 
Colonel Harvey looks to the South for leadership in 
this crucial time of the nation, and, looking for a 
man to lead in the battle that must be fought between 
entrenched privilege and political abuse, he has found 
the man—“‘ Woodrow Wilson, the highly Americanized 
Scoteh-Irishman, descended from Ohio, born in Vir- 
ginia, developed in Maryland, married in Georgia, and 
now delivering from bondage that faithful old Demo- 
cratic commonwealth, the State of New Jersey.” We 
are not quite prepared to follow “ just so” Colonel 
Harvey in all that he said last night and said so for- 
cibly to the Irish people of Savannah on questions of 
finance and administration—we should like to think 
it over a bit; but there can be no doubt that he has 
found the Man, and this is how he finished his speech: 

“Great oceasions find great men. Here is one who, 
if he had lived in the days of Jefferson and Madison, 
would have rivalled the one as a champion of the peo- 
ple and would have equalled the other in comprehen- 
sion and lucid expression of fundamental law. No 
other living personality so happily combines the domi- 
nant traits of those two great statesmen; no other 
has evidenced so perfect a blending of profound knowl- 
edge and simple devotion to humanity; no other has 
shown so clearly how quickly the old truths will spring 
into new light and power when touched by the magic 
wand of full sincerity; no other more surely embodies 
the authority of sustained thought, of unremitting 
labor for unselfish ends, the spirit of sacrifice and de- 
votion, the instinct of independence, the love of per- 
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fect freedom. Born a polemic and controversialist, in- 
tellectually combative and self-reliant, fearless to the 
verge of temerity, indifferent to applause or censure 
for its own sake, incapable of intrigue, prompt to ac- 
cept conclusions based upon right versus wrong with- 
out inquiring or caring whether they be politic or 
even expedient, persuasive in oratory, but devoid of 
artifice, too intent, too earnest to employ cheap and 
paltry devices, his pockets filled with moral dynamite, 
his every thought springing from knowledge that all 
of the basic principles in otir political order, including 
conservatism, emerged from the well of the most rad- 
ical democracy, and that democracy itself is only let- 
ting in light and air, at the height of his powers of 
intellect and judgment, upon the high plateau of mid- 
dle life, best adapted to noble and enduring achieve- 
ment, stands the man, the liberal, the progressive, the 
radical, if you will, wide-eyed, open-minded, calm, reso- 
lute, exact in thought, effective in action, the most 
vivid and virile personality, save one, developed on 
American soil in half a century. Such, gentlemen, 
— exaggeration or undue emphasis is Woodrow 

Jilson. 

“The old South has bred great statesmen from the 
beginning of the Republic. To her greatest, the peer- 
less son of Virginia, we owe the political emancipation 
of the people from oligarchical rule and the establish- 
ment of the political party which has survived the as- 
saults of a century. Now let the new South give to 
the new Democracy another true leader, armed with 
the power of his faith in the people and their faith in 
him, and the quickened spirit which enabled Jefferson 
to break the bonds of paternalism will again become 
the glory of the Nation.” 

We call that “mighty fine reading,” and it is all 
true, every word of it. With such a Man, the Problem 
would be settled and government of, for, and by the 
people would be preserved in this country. 


“VERY CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE” 
(From the Savannah News) 

Col. George Harvey, who was one of the speakers at 
the Hibernian banquet last night, is strongly wedded 
to the idea that Governor Wilson is the logical candi- 
date of the Democratic party for President. He ex- 
pressed that idea in an interview yesterday, and he 
also believes that the Democratic party isn’t going 
to do anything in the direction of reforming the tariff 
that will greatly disturb the business of the country. 
He has confidence in the Ways and Means Committee 
that has been named, especially in Mr. Underwood, its 
chairman. That doesn’t mean, we take it; that the 
Democrats are not going to so reform the tariff that 
it will be satisfactory to the people. It simply means 
that they have a clear appreciation of their respon- 
sibility and that they will act with care and caution. 

It seems to us that Governor Wilson stands an ex- 
cellent chance of being the Democratic nominee for 
President. He has made a record since he entered 
the political field as a spokesman of the party. His 
achievement in ‘his campaign for Governor of New 
Jersey gave him a place among the very ablest of the 
Democratic leaders and showed him to be a progressive 
without being a radical putting out new theories which 
do not appeal to the common sense of the people. 

Naturally here in the South there is a very kindly 
feeling for Governor Wilson, since he is a Southerner. 
We have been talking of the advisability of naming a 
Southern man for President for a number of years. 
The time for doing that seems to have arrived. See- 
tional feeling has practically disappeared and South- 
ern men are in the really prominent positions in the 
House of Representatives or will be as soon as Con- 
gress assembles in extra session. We have all along 
contended that the North would give a Southern man 
a warmer support for President than a Northern man 
simply to prove that sectionalism in that section was 
dead, if for no other reason. Governor Wilson meets 
the Democratic demand in practically every particular 
—at least it so seems in this part of the country. 
In the West the sentiment may not be as kindly to 
Governor Wilson as it is to Governor Harmon and 
Mr. Champ Clark, but the question, after all, when 
the convention meets will be, which stands the best 
chance of being elected? 

Mr. Bryan was regarded as a wonderful campaigner, 
and much of the large vote he received in each of his 
Presidential campaigns was due to his personal efforts 
on the stump. It is doubtful, however, if he is as 
good a vote-getter as Governor Wilson proved himself 
to be in his New Jersey campaign. Governor Wilson 
in that campaign got very close to the people, and he 
would do the same thing if named by the Democrats 
for President. It is among the probabilities that 1912 
will see a Southern man named for President. 


SAVANNAH IS SATISFIED 


(From the Savannah Press) 

“The political prognostication in which Col. George 
Harvey, editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY, indulges in an 
article in The North American Review is most inter- 
esting. The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
Mr. Taft will almost certainly be renominated next 
year and that his renomination will force the nomina- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson by the Democrats.”—Americus 
Times Recorder. 


This suits us. Both candidates, if we may call them 
that, were in Atlanta last week and spoke from the 
same platform in the auditorium. Each made a good 
speech, for both men had a message to deliver. It is 
the consensus of opinion in Georgia that Woodrow 
Wilson is one of the most accomplished and states- 
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manlike men in the country. He was followed aroun 

in Atlanta by crowds all the time. He had to mak 

about three speeches a day and yet did not trifle wit 

his opportunities. He is not a mere hand-shaker. H.: 
spoke under every possible condition. He did 

deal in demagoguery or claptrap. He addressed tl» 
Young Men’s Democratic League; he foregathered wit , 
the Princeton Alumni. He was jumped up in th» 
lobby of the Piedmont and placed upon a table; he r 

sponded to the call of Governor Hoke Smith at a litt)» 
banquet given in his honor, and, lastly, he spoke befo: 

seven thousand people in the auditorium, where he was 
followed by President Taft. 

Governor Wilson, of course, is partly Georgian anil 
received ovations everywhere he went. He stayed i: 
Atlanta just forty-eight hours and was crowded wit! 
attentions and won a large following. He proved thi» 
truth of his own statement, and when the people ar 
convinced that you are sincere in the desire to render 
them public service “they will follow you in incon- 
venient numbers.” Governor Wilson had to get up 
early and speak late to meet all the demands made 
upon him in Atlanta. He is a great student, a close 
thinker, a careful speaker, a man who holds the con- 
fidence of the people, and will be a quantity to be 
reckoned with when a candidate for President is chose 
next year. 

He gets right down to the people in his public dis- 
cussions. He is not pedantic or obscure He talks in 
an easy, natural vein, and he is the most unique and 
striking figure in public life to-day. We agree with 
Col. George Harvey once more. 

“Woodrow Wilson is hailed as the Knight Errant of 
the new Democracy, and as such will be nominated in 


opposition to William H. Taft.” 


LOYAL, INTELLIGENT, PATRIOTIC 
(From the Portland (Indiana) Commercial) 

We have no knowledge, of course, regarding the 
measure of enthusiasm that will follow the nomination 
of Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey for thie 
Presidency by Colonel George Harvey, but we regard 
the Savannah speech in which Colonel Harvey placed 
his favorite before the people of the South as one of 
the most adroit and at the same time finished produc- 
tions in favor of a candidate that we have ever reai. 
The sponsor for Governor Wilson’s candidacy is cer- 
tainly an enthusiast, and being in a position as editor 
of The North American Review to wield a large influ- 
ence over the people, it is not improbable that his 
utterances may bear fruit for his favorite even as 
they are now awakening a great deal of very earnest 
discussion. Perhaps it is a little early to start Presi- 
dential booms, for there is danger of them being punc- 
tured before the nominating convention meets a year 
hence, and yet there is a great deal in getting the 
people to thinking that when they come to act, they 
may act with intelligence and discrimination. 

What Colonel Harvey has said has the merit of 
being free from partisan feeling, if we judge him by 
his words, for the Savannah speech throughout is a 
strong and dispassionate appeal to reason. Every one 
knows that the Democrats have for years been rent 
asunder by factions. Bryan was defeated largely by 
the votes of the East. Parker, though weak every- 
where, was notably weak in the West. Bryan’s 
strength was in the territory of Parker’s greatest 
weakness, and Parker’s strength was among the men 
who had done most to bring about a miscarriage of 
Bryan’s candidates. ‘The South was true both to 
ryan and Parker, not, perhaps, because it loved 
either very greatly, but because the negro question, 
always acute in that section, would make her loyal to 
any ticket that the Democracy would make. And be- 
cause of this loyalty she is in a position to act as 
erbiter between the Democratic factions of the East 
and the West and bring both sections with her to an 
honest and undivided support of a candidate who can- 
not be said to be an Easterner or a Westerner or a 
Southerner, but so cosmopolitan that he combines the 
loyalty, the intelligence, and the patriotism of them 
all. 
Colonel Harvey’s description of his candidate is not 
only unique but it constitutes a literary gem that is 
well worth reading. 


THE LAW OF LOGIC ESTABLISHED 
(From the Galveston News) 

The North American Review, for March, has 4 
most interesting and searching argument by its editor 
intended to prove that Dr. Woodrow Wilson, who 1s 
just now engaged in bringing about the political re- 
generation of New Jersey, is predestined to be the 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency next year. ‘The 
argument is founded chiefly on the postulate “ that 
the laws of logic, growing out of conditions and cil- 
cumstances, are irrefragable as applied to human af- 
fairs,” which, translated, means that even politicians 
must yield somewhat to the logic of events. 

The antithesis between Taft and Wilson is proved, 
and if the laws of logic “are irrefragable” even by 
political conventions, the nomination of Dr. Wi!soM 
would seem to be predestined indeed, unless some one 
better fitting the logic of events should rise above the 
horizon during the next year. “Ihe editor of /he 
North American Review finds, by searching the pvlit- 
ical history of the country for the last half century, 
that the law of logic does require that the two oppo=!ng 
parties shall nominate men who are in essential re 
spects antithetical of each other, and that the pty 
which picks its nominee last must be governed by the 
political character and personality of the man picked 
by its adversary. A single instance will at once illus 
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m When the Re- 
oie oe nominated McKinley, a conservative, the 
Femoorats nominated Bryan, a radical; when the 


and somewhat support the idea: 


somublieans nominated Roosevelt, a radical, the Demo- 
crats equally faced about by nominating Parker, a 
che poe een pretty well proven by this appeal to 
history, and that Taft and Harmon are alike in more 
respects than they are unlike is pretty conclusively 
shown by the analysis. The nomination of Taft by 
the itepublicans assured, the nomination of Harmon by 
the Democratic party would make it the exponent of 
standpatism, and the Republican party the exponent 
of cautious progressivism ; whereas the nomination of 
Wilson would make the Democratic party the exponent 
of intelligent radicalism. Thus the Democrats have in 
these two men excellent material with which to per- 
gonify whichever attitude they wish to assume toward 
the political problems of the time, though in choosing 
they must take into account the very strong proba- 
bility that if two men so nearly alike as Taft and 
Harmon should be nominated, the progressive Repub- 
lieans will put forth a nominee who will appeal to the 
radical elements in both parties, and tend to concen- 
trate the stand-patters on Taft. 

There is no reason why the Democrats should act 
without foreseeing the full consequences of their act. 


MANY CALLED, BUT FEW CHOSEN 


(From the New Orleans Picayune) 

The nomination and election of a President of the 
United States do not occur until more than a year 
away, and the people at large are not troubling them- 
selves on the subject in advance, and nobody is anxious 
about what may happen in the premises except the 
candidates in expectation, whoever they may be. The 
party nominations will be made in June or July of 
1912, and the election will be held in November of that 
year, so that there is plenty of time in which conditions 
that will control may shape themselves. : 

George Harvey, in the March North American Re- 
view, has foreseen all that is predestined in those 
nominations, and he undertakes to tell how it is going 
to be. Gazing into the future, he sees that President 
Taft will be the Republican nominee and Woodrow Wil- 
son the Democratic candidate. 

Taft is an avowed candidate. He controls the Fed- 
eral patronage. This is all that can be said in his 
favor. He started out to be immensely popular, but 
he destroyed it all by playing into the hands of ‘the 
tariff raisers. He was charged with having been an 
active agent in vastly increasing the expenses of living 
for the masses of the people in order to put more 
money in the already plethoric pockets of the manu- 
facturing monopolies and trusts. He split the Repub- 
lican party into the regulars or stand-patters on the 
one side and the insurgents or low-tariff progression- 
ists on the other. No other President so rapidly de- 
stroyed the popularity with which he first set out, and 
it was not a popularity he had won by his services, but 
it was a friendly feeling that had been bestowed upon 
him because he seemed to be such a good fellow. 

But all that is gone, and he has no hold on the 
people whatever. Save where by some bargain and 
sale, like his deal with the Pacific coast States in the 
matter of the Panama Exposition, Mr. Taft has no 
following in any part of the country. Even the people 
whose hearts he gained in Georgia by eating “ possum ” 
dinners with them care for him no longer, but even if 
they did they could do his campaign no good because 
Georgia is a Democratic State. In calling a Demo- 
cratic Congress into special session he will ruin all 
his chances with the stand-patters, who will be en- 
raged at seeing their tariff broken up by the free- 
traders, and the disturbances that will unsettle business 
all over the country will carry capital and the com- 
mercial classes against him. 

Then there is Roosevelt. He is starting out on a 
new political campaign, not so much to set forth his 
special doctrines as to look over the situation, and he 
may prove to be a big thorn in the side of the candidate 
for re-election. Roosevelt’s influence was a large factor 
in Taft’s election, and in return for Taft’s abandon- 
ment of all the Roosevelt policies the Colonel will see 
to it that the President shall not be renominated. 

_On the Democratic side there are Mayor Gaynor of 
New York City, Governor Harmon of Ohio, and Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. Each has his 
admirers, but not one of them has a national reputation 
gained through great public services. They are to a 
great extent beginners who have not been proved as to 
statesmanship. We-will know more about them by 
June, 1912. They will then have had time to develop. 





NO POPULISM, NO SOCIALISM 

: (From the Jacksonville Times-Union) 
Pays George Harvey sees in the next campaign 
the West furnishing the Democratic party with a ma- 
jority of the issues, the South enforcing harmony and 
tan Samation, and the East furnishing the candi- 
Har m the person of Woodrow Wilson. Colonel 
7 Tvey selects Governor Wilson on the idea that he is 
yore progressive, more liberal, and more radical than 
President Yaft. 
tame ghee believe the South will accept the rdle 
halter Ge aie assigns. Colonel Harvey may not 
“m4 fe uit there are men south of Mason and Dixon’s 
"omg 10 have ideas and stand by them, who think 
Views “°S: And are not sending West for their 

Ws. 
Bos Demoeratie party is almost certain to win the 

+, Polltical fight. Its chief danger lies in the fact 


ood s May cease to be the Democratic party. If it 
w of Democratic principles or hides them under a 


‘listie or Socialistie rubbish, the party 


Will again go down in defeat and ought to go down in 


deteat, 
t ane, ate a number of men now who seem to think 
cut 6 “4 ‘ncumbent on them to make political parties 
in a pro ; jee of political principles thrown down 
that th ile heap. They do not seem to realize 

© Democratic party was made before they were 
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born. So far as theory of government is concerned, 
the Democratic party has always insisted on a strict 
construction of the Constitution, the rights of the 
States to self-government, except where they have 
explicitly surrendered their rights for defense against 
a common enemy. In economic matters the party has 
always stood for equal justice to all and special favors 
to none. It is and has always been opposed to a high 
protective tariff. ; 

All the men who call themselves Democrats agree 
on these principles and on the tariff, the one question 
that now demands immediate settlement. If the 
Democrats will make a fight for tariff reform and for 
nothing else they will win. 

Those who insist on adding Populistic or Socialistic 
principles will, if they succeed, add only discord, and 
we do not think the South will sit tamely by and sub- 
mit to the incorporation of these elements of discord 
into the platform. In 1912 a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican will be elected President. Socialism may triumph 
at some time in the future, but if it does it should 
be through the election of a Socialist calling himself 
a Socialist. We do not wish to see any man go up to 
be inaugurated clothed with stolen goods. ‘ 





MAKE ROOM FOR POLITICIANS 


(From the Indianapolis News) 

As Colonel Harvey is, we believe, the original Wood- 
row Wilson man, it is not surprising that he’should 
already see the New Jersey Governor as good as nomi- 
nated. The Harvey dreams have been so wonderfully 
fulfilled up to date that one cannot marvel that Harvey 
should think that everything he dreams is going to 
come true. But really his interesting discussion of 
next year’s nominations in the current North Ameri- 
can is far enough from being convincing. It is based 
on the theory that the second party in the field always 
chooses a man who is antithetical to the candidate first 
chosen—that, indeed, it is compelled to do this. Here 
is the statement of the theory: 


“Logie predestines antithesis. Circumstances, con- 
ditions, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, demand it. 
History decrees it. Invariably the opposing candidate 
has been named, not by the opposition itself, but by the 
party taking the lead—in all but three instances by 
the party in power.” - 


So if Mr. Taft is renominated by the Republicans—- 
and this is taken for granted—there will be no reason 
for the Democratic convention to meet at all, as Wil- 
son will already have been nominated. The Repub- 
licans are to nominate both candidates. This seems 
to be carrying predestination a good way... . 

The premises are unsound, the facts awry, the con- 
clusions do not follow. We agree that Governor Wilson 
has an excellent chance for the nomination, and agree, 
too, that he would make an admirable candidate. Bui 
that the job is already done we do not believe. There 
is nothing in the record appealed to that sustains the 
theory or that “ points unerringly ” to the nomination 
of Governor Wilson. The theory is itself without 
foundations, as our history shows. Conservatives have 
more than once been nominated by both parties, as in 
the case of Cleveland and Harrison and in that of 
Hayes and Tilden. National conventions are not so 
completely overruled by fate. We must leave some 
place for the dickering and manipulations of the poli- 
ticians, for these are factors that cannot be neglected. 





THE MOST LIKELY NOMINEE 


(From the Syracuse Post-Standard) 

Colonel George Harvey is a wise man. He knows 

the political history of the country, he knows present 
political conditions pretty well, he knows public men. 
Fixing his telescope upon 1912 he sees the candidates 
so clearly that he recognizes them. It is to be William 
H. Taft against Woodrow Wilson, says the Colonel, 
you can bank on it. 
’ The Colonel said it in a St. Patrick’s Day speech, 
but he said it before in The North American Review, 
and he says it hebdominally in his picture paper. He 
is so sure of what’s coming that he can figure it out 
by historical analogy, by rule of political necessity 
or by reductio ad absurdum. 

The Colonel gives his reasons and they are as con- 
vincing as reasons given fifteen months ahead of the 
convention usually are. He says that Mr. Taft has 
gained greatly in public estimation in a year, that he 
is now generally recognized as of exceptional ability, 
and that he is developing* qualities of real leadership. 
Mr. Taft is a great man, says the Colonel, deserving 
renomination, and entitled to have as opponent the 
best the Democratic party has to offer. 

Colonel Harvey is right. Mr. Taft will be renomi- 
nated. It does not now seem probable that there will 
be a national movement against him. ‘The opposition 
will be local to States having political leaders out of 
sympathy with him, Bourne, of Oregon, La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, perhaps Cummins, of Iowa. 

Against Mr. Taft, Colonel Harvey pits Woodrow 
Wilson, who, he says, rivals Jefferson as champion of 
the people and Madison in his lucid expression of fun- 
‘amental principles. Colonel Harvey ‘thas been the 
‘riend, fellow philosopher, and political guide of 
Dr. \Vilson, as well as the publisher of his books. His 
enthusiasm is haleyon. But one doesn’t have to accept 
all Colonel Harvey’s adjectives to admit that Dr. Wil- 
son is to-day a more engaging Presidential candidate 
than Judson Harmon, who is likely to be his principal 
competitor. He is more likely to be nominated than 
any other man. 





CONDITIONS MAY CHANGE 


(From the Paducah (Kentucky) News Democrat) 

Colonel Harvey has always been looked upon as 
an authority when he assumes the role of a political 
prognosticator; his latest look into the future, there- 
fore, will be at least interesting. In a recent article 
in The North American Review he makes the predic- 
tion that Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey 
will be the standard-bearer of the Democratic party in 
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1912 and declares that the logic of events points un- 
mistakably to his nomination for that honor. Presi- 
dent Taft, he says, will be renominated, because it 
would be unprecedented for the Republican party to re- 
fuse him the nomination, and also because he has closed 
the first half of his administration with more favor 
than he closed the first year and with the prospect of 
gaining rather than losing the support of his party. 

In view of the fact that President Taft is a con- 
servative official, Colonel Harvey argues the Democrats 
must oppose him by nominating a radical, and in his 
judgment Governor Wilson is the right sort of a radical 
to nominate. 

Colonel Harvey is a little previous in his predictions, 
and as it is a long time until the 1912 campaign and 
many conditions may arise ere then, no one as we see 
it can accurately foretell the outcome. 





BRYAN AND PREDESTINATION 
(From the Portland Oregonian) 

Colonel George Harvey. who dragged Woodrow 
Wilson from the scholastic obscurity of Princeton into 
the bright white light of his present political glory, 
discusses brilliantly in the current North American 
Review the “ political predestination ” of the Governor 
of New Jersey. Professor Wilson is fortunate in hav- 
ing a press agent of the persuasive powers and pro- 
phetie instinct of Colonel Harvey; for has not that 
journalistic genius pointed out in advance each step 
in the forward march of the professor in his new 
career? The “ political predestination ” of Professor 
Wilson, in the terms of his authorized and inspired 
biographer, “guided by logic, circumstances, condi- 
tions, and history,” is to be the Democratic nominee 
for President in 1912. 

Editor Harvey proves by appeals to history that 
every Republican candidate for President is opposed 
through the operation of fixed and inevitable political 
causes by a Democratic candidate of strongly con- 
irasted characteristics. Therefore, since Taft—in the 
Harvey, opinion—-is to be renominated, it is incumbent 
on the Democrats to find his antithesis. Who is he? 

Wilson is the real “ antithesis” because he is lithe 
and sinewy in figure, eloquent of speech, a radical 
Tilden Democrat. hails from the East and South, and 
is imaginative, profound and uncompromising. It may 
be agreed that the Wilson eulogist has here described 
a type fairly opposed to Taft; but he has failed to 
mention the one potent and final reason why Governor 
Harmon will not be the Democratic nominee, and 
Wilson is likely to be. It is that Colonel Bryan has 
in the Commoner distinctly voiced his hostility to 
Harmon, and he is probably friendly to Wilson, 

Logic, circumstances, conditions, and history may 
have much to say about the naming of the next Demo- 
cratic Presidential’ candidate; but Bryan will have 
more to say. 





“ ANOTHER PARKER, FOR INSTANCE?” 


(From the Lincoln (Nebraska) Journal) 

In not much more than a year the parties will be 
choosing delegates to national conventions. The Re- 
publican nomination is not a matter of doubt. Barring 
unforeseen events, Mr. Taft will be renominated with- 
out difficulty. There may be serious opposition, but 
so strong is the second-term habit that the convention 
is unlikely to be greatly affected by it. ‘The question 
of candidates becomes then a Democratic matter. 

This is an important matter, too, for a Democratic 
candidate of the right kind, running under the right 
auspices, will not be beaten before the votes are count- 
ed. Political conditions are so unsettled that nobody’s 
election is a foregone conclusion. ‘The Democratic 
candidate will be a big question of the year, and on 
the surface it is entirely an open question. 

One man there is, however, who knows. ‘The editor 
of The North American Review prophesies in accord- 
ance with a law of Presidentia! gravitation, whose dis- 
covery he announces. If it is Taft, it will be Woodrow 
Wilson. This must result from the law of opposites. 
Consciously or unconsciously one party picks a candi- 
date for his divergence from the other candidate. 

Of course should some change in situation make 
radical La Follette the Republican nominee, Mr. Wil- 
son is out of it. Then the Democrats must nominate 
the safe and sane Harmon. We might add that Mr. 
Wilson’s friends can protect themselves by having the 
Democratic nomination made first. According to Mr. 
Harvey’s theory this would make La Follette impossi- 
ble. 

This is all interesting, and doubtless there is much 
in it. Like attracts like, and the natural division in 
politics thus lies between unlikes. But of course each 
man great enough to be President has more than one 
antithesis. A leaner man than Wilson might be found 
to race fat Mr. Taft. Moreover, men change. Mr. Taft 
is less conservative, less conciliatory, less judicial, than 
he was a year ago. Just as Mr. Wilson’s battle with 
the New Jersey machine made him more radical, so 
may Mr. Taft’s coming brush with the tariff machine. 
Another year and he may be so fierce a radical the 
Democrats will be foreed by the unrelenting law of 
opposites to nominate an opposite of Wilson, another 
Parker, for instance. 





AN ERA OF GOOD FEELING 
(From the Minneapolis Journal) 

Since President Taft and Governor Wilson of New 
Jersey may the opposing candidates for President 
in 1912, it may be worth while to consider the size- 
up of the two men thrown off at a single effort from 
the brain and pen of Colonel Harvey, the discoverer 
of Wilson. 

From the discussion of the pair, produced by Colonel 
Harvey in chart form, we learn many things not here- 
tofore taken into consideration about men in_poli- 
i ee 

Other matters that may be mentioned in a sup- 
plementary chart are that neither has been known to 
split an infinitive. Wilson on the Scotch side should 
have the customary “shall and will” difficulty. <A 






























































































































comparison of their speeches would show that they are 
both moderate in the use of the personal pronoun. 
In age they are about the same, and so little is said 
about political differences that it might be safe to run 
them on the same platform and elect both, to rule, like 
the Roman consuls, on alternate days. It looks as 
though we were coming to another era of good feeling 
through the splendid genius of Colonel Harvey in ar- 
ranging a Presidential bill of fare of which we can all 
partake with relish. 


REALIGNMENT LOOKED FOR 
(From the Fresno Republican) 

George Harvey has an interesting article in this 
month’s North American Review on “ The Political 
Predestination of Woodrow Wilson.” It is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate, by exact philosophical method, 
overlaid with all the jargon of metaphysics, that 
Woodrow Wilson is predestined to be the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for President of the United States. 
Further than the nominations Harvey’s dialectic does 
not expressly go. 

The argument is interesting, but is too logical to be 
comprehensive. It fails to reckon with the present 
break-up of party lines. We shall be concerned in 
1902, not merely with Republicans and Democrats, 
but with two sorts of Republicans and two sorts of 
Democrats who have already acquired the habit of 
voting each other’s tickets with the utmost freedom. 
It is conceded that only a progressive Republican can 
be elected. A stand-pat Republican will be defeated. 
For that matter, so will a stand-pat Democrat. But 
Democrats do not have to be elected. A Democrat 
sufficiently serves his party if he rescues it from the 
extinction which quadrennially impends. Harmon 
might be nominated to save the party alive, but not 
Taft, on the other hand, could be elected only 


A 


to win. 
as a progressive, and he is not likely to be nominated 
by a united party unless he can win. In other words, 


he is not likely to be nominated at all unless he shall 
in the mean time have qualified as a progressive. 
That may seem improbable, but it is not impos- 
sible. Taft was nominated and elected in the first 
place as a progressive, and he has not changed in the 
principles then announced. What he lacks is tempera- 
ment, imagination—and a press agent. In spite of his 
inexperienced procrastination on the tariff bill and 
his foolish Winona speech. President Taft is still the 
soundest tariff reformer among the protective forces. 
And it is protective tariff reform, not anti-protective, 
that the country wants. In spite of his stubborn 
personal loyalty to Ballinger, President Taft is a 
thoroughgoing progressive conservationist. He is the 
leading advocate in the United States of reform in 
criminal and civil procedure. He is a_ nationalist 
and has used to the full the increased powers which 
modern responsibilities thrust on the Executive. He 
has secured the practical enactment of more effective 
for the regulation of corporations than 
By every test of political principle 
Taft is a progressive. By the test of recent personal 
affiliations he is not. He has got personally at outs 
with the present leaders of the progressive movement 


legislation 
even Roosevelt. 


and out of touch with the popular imagination. The 
time is short in which to overcome these two dif- 


ficulties, but it may be done. If it is, and Taft can 
qualify to the popular imagination and the popular 
leadership as a progressive, he can be nominated and 
elected. If not, then he cannot be elected and can 
probably not be nominated. 

The next election will certainly realign the mem- 
bership and may even realign the organizations and 
the names of both parties. Both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties in the old sense have ceased to 
exist. Whether the new parties now forming shall 
succeed to the old names and inherit the old organiza- 
tions, next year will determine. But, at any rate, the 
situation is too new to be determinable either by 
precedent or by syllogistic deduction. 

ENTITLED TO A GUESS 
(From the New Haven Union) 

Since he predicted the result of last fall’s election 
with substantial correctness Editor Harvey has taken 
on some laurels as a prophet. The worst slap, how- 
ever, which has yet been given to Governor Wilson’s 
name as a Presidential possibility is the prediction 
of Brother Harvey, acting as it does in the nature of 
an endorsement. We are quite certain that the rank 
and file of the Democratic party does not want the 
sort of leadership that Editor Harvey would endorse. 

Aside, however, from Brother Harvey’s opinion, and 
such significance as it carries, it must be admitted 
that Woodrow Wilson is certainly a possible Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 1912. There are, how- 
ever, Champ Clark and Joseph Folk and Mayor Gaynor 
and Judge Harmon and some others to be considered. 
1912 is yet too far away for one to worry over this 
matter. Brother Harvey, nevertheless, is entitled to 
his guess, e 
month we summarized the 
by which The North American Review 
made the Hon. Woodrow Wilson out the “man of 
destiny’ in matters Presidential. This month the 
Review comes to bat again with another “ leader” 
upon “ The Problem, the Solution, and the Man,” in 
which Governor Wilson is extolled as “the highly 
Americanized Scotch-[rishman, descended from Ohio, 
born in Virginia, developed in Maryland, married in 
Georgia, and now delivering from bondage the State 
of New Jersey.” Somehow this categorical praise 
seems designed to bring Mr. Wilson under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, but such is not its author’s ob- 
ject. Colonel Harvey evidently intends that Governor 
Wilson shall be the Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency, even if it takes up all the space in his 
magazine from now to the Democratic national con- 
vention of 1912. It’s a new kind of steam-roller. 
How will it work?—Chicago Evening Post. 

It is understood by Towa Democrats from press 
despatches concerning Mr. Harvey’s speech that ova- 
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tions of peace are made to all factions of the Demo- 
cratic party and a purposed gathering of all forces 
on a new issue for the campaign of 1912. The speaker 
pointed out that the wide-spread demands for re- 
forms, such as election of United States Senator by 
direct vote, the initiative and referendum, ete., is a 
ery rising because of diseased economic conditions, 
which he claims could not be remedied by the adoption 
of all these. He urges to strike at what seems to be 
the cause of all the discontent, the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and as a remedy he proposes the 
adoption of a heavy national inheritance tax. This, 
Iowa Democrats take it, will be the great Democratic 
slogan during the next campaign. 

The expression of Democrats in the Iowa Legis- 
lature concerning Woodrow Wilson are very compli- 
mentary.—Keokuk Democrat. 


Governor Harmon of Ohio, Governor Marshall of 
Indiana, Speaker Beauchamp Clark of Missouri, and 
other Democratic eligibles who have but a single State 
to stand sponsor for them before the next Democratic 
national convention, must look to their laurels. George 
Harvey, as the John the Baptist of the Wilson boom, 
has them all blanketed in his pronunciamento for his 
favorite candidate. ‘“ Descended from Ohio, born in 
Virginia, developed in Maryland, married in Georgia, 
and now delivering from political bondage the State 
of New Jersey,” Governor Wilson may claim distinction 
in the role of the favorite son which is to be envied. 
And before the date of the convention it may be that 
other antecedants, direct or collateral, may be dis- 
covered by which New England, New York, or possibly 
some other States in the West and South may be an- 
nexed to this long roll of interstate forebears.—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


Colonel George Harvey, editor of Harper’s Weekly 
and of The North American Review, unburdened his 
mind on the Presidential situation before a Southern 
audience at Savannah, Georgia, on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Colonel Harvey is a Democrat, and was in the South 
coaching the candidacy of Governor Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey, who for six years, at least, has been the 
editor’s ideal for a Democratic candidate. Colonel 
Harvey’s speech was as significant for the tribute he 
incidentally paid to President Taft as for his eloquent 
advocacy of the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 
There is a note of doubt and anxiety in Colonel Har- 
vey’s address when he speaks of what the Democracy 
may do. It is clear that he hasn’t faith that his party 
will select the best man, and with anything but the 
best pitted against President Taft he is sure the De- 
mocracy hasn’t any show.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Colonel George Harvey shows that Woodrow Wilson 
is a Seoteh-Irishman, an Ohioan, a Virginian, a Mary- 
lander, a Georgian, and a Jersey man, and therefore 
is likely to appeal to a strong following because otf 
what may be ealled local sympathy; but all these at- 
tributes are as nothing compared with the fact that 
Woodrow Wilson is a clear-headed, bold, and honest 
thinker, and stands four-square for what he believes 
to be the rights and interests of the people. It is this 
character that will make him the universal choice. 
People do not ask where he hails from but what he is; 
and knowing what he is, they will ask him to serve 
them.—Mobile Register. 


Governor Wilsen is beyond question an attractive 
candidate. He has a wide view, is an excellent his- 
torical student, has delved deep into the science of 
government, has successfully conducted an important 
and growing university, has beaten an experienced po- 
litical leader “ to a frazzle,” and has made an impres- 
sion of personal forecefulness far beyond the borders 
of his State. Whether he would be acceptable to the 
Old Guard in New York, for example, remains to be 
seen; but Colonel Harvey may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that his candidacy is well regarded by 
many thousands of his fellow countrymen.—Providence 
Journal, 


editor Harvey, of HARPER’S WEEKLY and The North 
American Review, has been making speeches in the 
South in favor of Governor Wilson’s nomination for 
the Presidency. It should be easy plowing in that 
land. The South has ever been susceptible to appeals 
for its sons, and Governor Wilson’s eloquence and his 
fondness for discussion of constitutional questions fill 
the Southern ideal of statesmanship. It may be said 
that Colonel Harvey’s advocacy down there carries 
more weight than it does in New Jersey, but the energy 
of his campaigning is likely to have its effect every- 
where—Newark Sunday Call. 


Colonel Harvey, in comparing President Taft and 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey, says: “Taft is 
prudent, Wilson is daring; in intellect Taft is capa- 
cious, Wilson keen, imaginative; Taft has wide, while 
Wilson has profound, knowledge. Taft’s diction 1s 
fair, while Wilson’s is fine. Taft’s tendency is mildly 
progressive, while Wilson’s is intelligently radical. 
Taft’s character is pure, Wilson’s luminous. Taft’s 
convictions are constant, Wilson’s immovable.” Why 
not nominate and elect them both. They seem a good 
pair to draw to if Colonel Harvey is correct in his 
diagnosis.—Norfolk News. 


Colonel Harvey did not mention Governor Harmon 
of Ohio, but his dark references to the impolicy of the 
Democrats having a candidate less progressive than 
President Taft suggest that thought of Governor 
Harmon was not altogether absent from his mind. 
In view of the fact that Colonel Harvey rent the 
welkin with his shouts against Colonel Roosevelt his 
present analysis of Democratic opportunity and duty, 
and his willingness to snuggle up to Colonel Bryan 
as an anti-Harmonite, present a moving spectacle.— 
New York Globe. 





Futurity betting is always at long odds. When a 
horseman backs a new-born colt to win a two-year-old 
event two years in the future the bookmakers always 
are willing to give him a bargain. A sport who now 











places a little coin at long odds on Taft and Wilson 
to win the two convention handicaps in 1912 might 
lose his money. But the indication is that he would 
at least get a run for it. There doesn’t appear to be 
anything wrong with the dope on which Colonel I{ar. 
vey’s “tip” is based.—Sioux City Journal. 


Colonel George Harvey’s advocacy of Governor 
Woodrow Wilson for the Democratic Preside:tia} 
nomination is fairly sublime in its absolute committal, 
There can be no possible retraction; the Colonel has 
let go all holts. Seldom did any man ever bind him. 
self so completely to what any other might do or say, 
We, too, think very highly of Governor Wilson, and 
trust that there will be no cause for repentance on 
Colonel Harvey’s part.—Charlotte Observer. 

Colonel Harvey argues that as between Wilson and 
Harmon, the only two he recognizes as serious ciidi- 
dates for the nomination, Wilson will be preferred, 
We believe, however, that the Colonel, after a sober 
second thought, will admit that many things may 
happen in the next year to change his point of \iew, 
It is too early to groom candidates or to make pre- 
dictions.—New Orleans States. 


The North American Review classes Taft as a 
McKinley Republican, Harmon as a Cleveland Demo- 
erat, and Wilson as a Tilden Democrat. Can it be 
true that all these big men imbibe their convictions 
and inherit the policies of others? Taft differs from 
McKinley, Harmon from Cleveland, and Wilson trom 
Tilden. A eatehy phrase is often deceptive.—Jackson- 
ville Times-Union. on 

We propose another theory in “logic” to place by 
the side of Editor Harvey’s fantastic predestination 
theory in regard to Governor Wilson. Our theory is 
likely to appeal to sensible men. 

Governor Wilson will be the next nominee of the 
Democratic party for the Presidency—if he gets the 
requisite number of votes in the convention.—Nevwark 
Monitor. 


It must be remembered that Colonel Harvey was 
the man who prophesied the nomination and election 
of Taft months before those eventualities occurred, 
and when Root was the most-talked-of candidate. He. 
at least, is not afraid of losing his reputation as a 
prophet and Governor Wilson is fortunate in having 
so stanch an ally—New Orleans Item. 


The analysis is not just to Harmon; however, grant- 
ing the writer’s premises it’s difficult to avoid his 
conclusion. But whether it shall be Harmon or Wil- 
son with Taft for the opponent, it matters not which 
party shall prevail, we can all join Colonel Harvey in 
the exclamation with which he concludes * Blessed Co- 
lumbia!”—Youngstown Vindicator. 

Col. George Harvey says “the finger of predestina- 
tion points unerringly to Woodrow Wilson as_ the 
President in 1912.” That’s not strange. Hasn't Wood- 
row been connected with a Presbyterian college long 
enough to have predestination figure in his career 
somewhere? — Bellefonte (Pennsylvania) Democratic 
Watchman. 





Review has 


Nditor Harvey of The North American 
deeply with 


not impressed the New Haven Union very 


his argument to prove that Woodrow Wilson is the 
* predestinated ” Democratic Presidential candidate, 


but it will admit that he has given us a “ new line 
of political dope.”—Waterbury American. 

There may be no significance in the fact that Colonel 
Harvey’s utterances follow closely after the friendly 
expressions of William J. Bryan. But it is certain 
that Governor Wilson is more prominently in the spot 
light at present than any other Democratic “ poss! 
hility.”.—New Britain Register. 


Colonel Harvey, of Harper’s WEEKLY, predicts that 
Woodrow Wilson is the coming man for President on 
the Democratic ticket, and it is the Colonel’s proud 
boast that no political prophecy he ever made failed 
of fulfilment.—Paterson Guardian. 


“Col. George Harvey booms Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency?” Pshaw! That’s no news. That was 
a foregone conclusion before Dr. Wilson was so much 
as nominated for Governor of New Jersey.—New York 
Tribune. 


When Colonel Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 


and William Randolph Hearst agree on a man lM 
political office, he is certainly an exception. They 


beth praise Woodrow: Wilson.—Perth Amboy News. 


The “ finger of Predestination ” is a figure of speech 
that will puzzle some of the practical politicians whe 
have in the past participated in the selection of Demo 
cratic candidates—Rochester Democrat-Chronicle. 

4 ————_ 

About the only thing Col. George Harvey hasn't 
done in the way of electing Governor Woodrow \WVilso 
to the Presidency is to announce the exact vote in the 
electoral college.—Columbus Journal. 


We expect the renomination and re-election 0! Pres: 
ident Taft, but we think Colonel Harvey has named 
the strongest man that the Democrats could n minate 
against him.—Rochester Post-Express. 


of Harper’s -Weekty. pick 


Col. George Harvey, M12 


Governor Wilson as the Democratic nominee it 
Where does Harmon come in?—Bridgeport Pos’. 


anging 


But Colonel Harvey may have difficulty in ‘. rr 
) 


our nominating system from the convention 
magazine.—Washington Post. 


Wilson will suit Towa if named as the rations! 
Democratic standard-bearer.—Iowa City Repubiican. 
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Behind the Scenes in Peking 


sent discontent in China, with 







Poke possibilities of armed insurrec- 
- reeatis the vague mutterings that 
panel a e the Boxer rebellion in 1900. 
See aetul experiences of the American and 
Sanen envoys and their families during 
the long siege by the Boxer fanatics and 
Chinese soldiery are vividly set forth by 
Mary Hooker in Behind the Scenes in 
Peking, » book recently published. It was 
early jn the spring that the Boxers began 
the rioting, and then, as now, no one at- 


tached much importance to the outbreak. 
Indeed, it was not until the end of May 
that foreigners found it advisable to come 
in from the cool hills, fifteen miles away, 
and congregate for safety’s sake in the 
legation buildings at Peking, which could 
be more readily defended. 

“J felt,” writes Mrs. Hooker at the end 
of the story of battle and murder and 
fevers and partial starvation, “I felt ex- 
actly as children feel who have been having 
a wild game of make-believe all day, when 
the grown-ups break in and say, Come, 
children, there has been enough of this. 
And so it was with us; these terrible times 
are over, and there is nothing for us to do 
but remain passive, and try and get some 
sort of equilibrium into our lives again ; 
and as we dined together that last night 
there was a strong feeling—though we did 
not speak of it—that nobody but ourselves, 
who went through this incredible eight 
weeks of horror, would ever know really 
what the siege in Peking has been; and 
that we might all talk until doomsday, 
but the world will never understand.” 

The transformation of the beleaguered 
legation buildings into armed fortresses 
is effected before the reader’s eye. The 
handful of American and European ma- 
rines allowed by the Chinese Government 
to come up from Tientsin before the de- 
struction of the railroad is disposed to the 
best effect, and the tragic defence has gone 
on for weeks, with many deaths and 
wounds, when we come to this: 

“When we turn the room into a nur- 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. *%« 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COFFEE HEART 


Very Plain in Some People. 





A great many people go on suffering from 
annoying ailments for a long time before 
they can get their own consent to give up 
the indulgence from which their trouble 
arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his 
experience as follows: 

“T became satisfied some months ago that 
I owed the palpitation of the heart from 
which I poe Se almost daily to the use of 
coffee (I nad been a coffee drinker for 30 
years), but I found it very hard to give up 
the beverage. 

“One day I ran across a very sensible and 
straightforward presentation of the claims 
of Postum, and was so impressed thereby 
that I concluded to give it a trial. 

“My experience with it was unsatisfactory 

till I learned how it ought to be prepared— 
by thorough boiling for not less than 15 or 
20 minutes. After I learned that lesson 
there was no trouble. 

“Postum proved to be a most palatable 
and satisfactory hot beverage, and I have 
used it ever since. 

“The effect on my health has been most 
salutary. The heart palpitation from which 
I used to suffer so much, particularly after - 
breakfast, has disappeared, and I never have 
a return of it except when I dine or lunch 
away from home and drink the old kind of 
coffee, because Postum is not served. I find 
that Postum cheers and invigorates, while 
It produces no harmful stimulation.”” Name 
given gee on Battle Creek, Mich. 

en days’ tri yes 
leas al proves an eye opener to 
_Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mi 
is and mild Mental diseases. Has 
Separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 








. one — you can’t see them, they come so 


sery for the children (for we cannot keep 
them always in their own room, nor can 
we allow them to be much in the com- 
pound, as half the time it is thick with 
exploding bullets), it is then a sight to 


behold. There are a good many children 
here. Their one game is ‘ Boxer,’ and they 


copy in miniature what we grown-ups are 
playing in earnest. The younger ones are 
forced into being the attacking Chinese, 
and I am afraid when the big ones repulse 
them they occasionally get very real 
bumps on their heads. They have small 
sandbags and barricades, and their Chinese 
war-whoop of ‘Sha! sha!’ (Kill! kill!) is 
a creditable imitation of the real thing. 
It is very clever, and they are all very full 
of life, and I help them to play, for it’s 
a good thing that they don’t realize what 
all this may mean, and we hope relief will 
come before they lose their spirit and be- 
fore they know. . . . The Methodist Mis- 
sion, so lately vacated, was looted and 
burned last night. So much happens in 
every twenty-four hours I can hardly keep 
account of it all, and as a background to 
the hourly horrors that develop is the con- 
tinuous snipe, snipe, sniping, mostly by 
our own men, who are on the roofs of 
buildings shooting at the constantly ap- 
proaching incendiaries.” 

Already there was scarcity of food, al- 
though there was abundance in native 
shops under the guns of the Boxers. 
Therefore—‘ Imagine our surprise when, 
late in the afternoon, a Chinese cart, 
driven by Fargo Squiers, a boy of fifteen 
years, came thundering into the British 
compound with the upper part of the cart 
riddled with bullet-holes. He was heading 
for the two rooms in Dr. Poole’s house 
which had been allotted to his family, and 
his freight consisted of dozens of tins of 
the above-mentioned supplies from Im- 
beck’s death-surrounded shop, which he 
had procured at the greatest risk to his 
own life. The committee were about to 
order him to unload his desirable cargo 
with them, to be used for the good of the 
public, but upon hearing that the boy had 
ridden into the very jaws of death to pro- 
cure these supplies, and had dared to do 
what no man in the compound had dared 
to do, they told him he could have the dis- 
position of them, for by his rash valor he 
had well earned the lot. 

“Tt seems he procured a Chinese cart, 
and forced two coolies to go with him. 
On their way to Imbeck’s one was killed 
by a bullet in his head, and though the 
other survived to help him load the cart, 
after arriving in the courtyard of the 
place, he had difficult work, as coolie num- 
ber two tried to run away, and twice the 
boy had to point the muzzle of his rifle 
at him indicating what he would do if he 
made any further attempts. They were 
fairly free from shots while actually load- 
ing the cart. On the return trip every 
yard of the way they were peppered by 
bullets, and the second coolie was wounded 
but not killed. This boy saw what he 
thought he ought to do, and he did it; 
but what a terrible price might have been 
paid for these stores!” 

“This afternoon we were in Mrs. Colt- 
man’s room, and her sweet baby was 
asleep in a funny, old-fashioned, high- 
backed crib. Although the sound of ex- 
ploding bullets was to be heard outside 
the house, we were much startled to feel 


fast—enter the room, hit the headpiece of 
the baby’s crib, detaching it from the main 
part, and bury itself in the opposite wall. 
An inch lower and it would have cut 
through the baby’s brain. His mother 
picked him up, and all of us flew into a 
room on the other side of the house, where 
we would be free from shot, at any rate 
coming from that direction. . . . 
“T was at the hospital with Mrs. 
Squiers this morning. Several men were 
brought in, and they all had to wait their 
turn to be operated upon, and the two 
nurses were so busy assisting with the 
operation of the moment that nothing was 
done for a wounded Cossack who was laid 
on the floor. He was covered with blood, 
and it trickled down his chest and formed 
into a pool all around him, his face an 
olive-green—the color one sees in unskil- 
fully painted pictures of death—so livid, 
I never believed even dying people could 
look that way. He lay there for some 
time, every one in authority too busy 
except to tell me to do what I could for 
him, and keep the flies from bothering 
him until he should die, probably in twen- 
ty minutes.” 

The temptation to quote many incidents 
from the book is difficult to resist. It 
would be interesting to tell at length of the 
terrific firing with which the Chinese 
ushered in the Fourth of July at three 
o’clock in the morning, and of the sudden 
premonition of death that overwhelmed a 
brave, big diplomat. He rushed to his 
piano and expressed the agony of his soul 
by playing with great vigor “ The Ride of 
the Valkyries.” Madame de Giers, the wife 
of the Russian Minister, was a veritable 
angel of mercy in the hospital. Colonel 
Shiba, the Japanese commander, was a 
very friendly hero. Under the strain of 
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penned in together began to show great 
Jealousy of one another. On the morning 
after Captain Strouts’s death Herbert 
Squiers, Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion, was unanimously elected Chief of 
Staff to Sir Claude Macdonald. 

“T am _ confident,” says the author, 
“that it is greatly due to the strong per- 
sonality of Mr. Squiers that, as a lega- 
tion, we hold this extraordinary balance 
of things in Peking, which places the 
Americans in the lead on this diplomatic 
chess-board. . . . I had a chat to-day with 
Sir Claude Macdonald and M. de Giers, 
the Russian Minister, and both volunteered 
two highly complimentary criticisms of 
things American during the siege. One 
was that the services of Herbert Squiers 
had been simply invaluable during the 
most trying part of the summer; that he 
held people and things together when peo- 
ple did not even dare whisper their fears 
to each other. The other criticism was 
that our marines lead in their intelligent 
work as soldiers. ‘The accuracy of their 
shooting is extraordinary, and their abil- 
ity to step forward, one after another, on 
the death or retirement of an officer, and 
take his place, is remarkable. They show 
the greatest aptitude to command, and are 
in no way disconcerted by the sudden in- 
crease of responsibility.” 





The Twist that Made the Rope 


THERE is nothing more prosaic than a 
rope, or that enters into a greater num- 
ber of homely occupations; and yet in 
the march of labor-saving invention a 
rope-making machine was one of the last 
on the list. So long, indeed, did rope- 
making remain one of the manual arts 
that the name of the place where the work 
was done has become ingrained in popu- 
lar speech; and the rope factory, though 
in no way meriting the appellation, is 
still known in some quarters as the “ rope- 
walk.” 

Formerly it was considered a _ fact 
worthy of note that the government rope- 
walk at Boston could turn out a rope one 
thousand and twenty feet long. 

A young workman in a rope-walk saw 
that the twist should be applied to the 
rope instead of the strands, if machinery 
was to take the place of the hand in rope- 
making, and he realized fame and fortune 
from the conception. His opportunity 
came with the proposition to grapple for 
the broken ends of the Atlantic submarine 
cable in the sixties. 

A rope fully twelve thousand feet long 
was required for the grappling, but the 
task of making one of this unheard-of 
length could not be undertaken seriously 
by any rope-maker then in the business. 

At this juncture John Good came for- 
ward with a proposition to build ma- 
chinery from his own designs, and make 
a rope in one piece as long as was wanted. 

The offer seemed a bold one, but was 
accepted; the machinery was built, the 
rope made, the break in the cable found 
and repaired, and telegraphic communi- 
cation between the Old World and the 
New established. 





Football in Turkey 


It is, or was until recently, a difficult 
matter to be a sportsman in Turkey. 
One Rechad Bey tried it, with a_ result 
weird enough to serve as a basis for a 
detective story or a comic opera. 

The young Turk had organized a foot- 
ball team among his friends, together with 
some Greeks and Armenians, and began 
practising. Not very long after, in the 
middle of the night, police came to his 
house and carried him off to Scutari; 
there he was submitted to a long inter- 
rogation as to the club and the game of 
football. 

The authorities were convinced that they 
had found a great plot, and that the club 
must be a secret society. A special mes- 
senger was sent for the ball, and that was 
duly examined and found to be an infer- 
nal machine. The rules of the game were 
considered to be another piece of damning 
evidence, and still worse were the sweat- 
ers and colors of the club. 

After long deliberation, the culprit was 
sent to the higher police authorities in 
Stamboul, who went through a second long 
examirfition, and came to the conclusion 
that the empire had been saved from dis- 
integration by the early discovery of a 
great plot. They despatched the whole 
matter to be inquired into at the Sultan’s 
palace at Yildiz, and a special commis- 
sion took the matter in hand. 

After much careful thought and exami- 
nation of the evidence of the crime, it 
was decided that there might be nothing 
in it, but that it must not be committed 





the long siege, the various nationalities 
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“Old Town” Comedians in 
Brand-New Role 


THOSE clever, versatile and amusing come- 
dians, Dave Montgomery and Fred A. Stone, 
who have made one of the most decided and 
permanent successes in the history of the 
American stage comedy, will from now on 

lay to larger audiences than ever before. 
They have joined the ranks of exclusive 
Victor artists and will hereafter delight the 
thousands of Victor owners the world over, 
as do the other great artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. And 
they are sure to get a rousing send-off in this 
new field, for they have used for their first 
record, just issued with the April Victor 
Records, the best number in their “Old 
Town” production—the amusing Travel, 
Travel, Little Star. This record is a perfect 
copy of the voices and mannerisms of these 

opular artists and is sure to prove a good 
ae producer. 

For pure unadulterated nonsense, Murry 
K. Hill seems to walk away with the prize. 
The large chunks of nonsense he has given 
in his two frivolous talks, ‘‘Seated ’Round 
an Oil Stove” and “A Bit of Grand pera,” 
may be absurdities and yet you must laugh 
in spite of yourself, as they are undeniably 
funny. 

The Valentine Death Scene from Faust, 
one of the most impressive in the entire 
opera, is effectively given by Antonio Scotti, 
assisted by several artists and the Grand 
Opera Chorus. Herbert Witherspoon sings 
Verdi’s brilliant “Sicilian Vespers.” Otto 
Goritz, one of the Metropolitan’s baritones, 
is heard in three German numbers—the 
bird-catcher’s song from the Magic Flute, 
one of his greatest impersonations; the 
“Trompeter von Sakkingen,” a famous 
German operatic air; and an aria from Han- 
sel and Gretel, in which opera this artist’s 
admirable character study as a tipsy, kind- 
hearted and superstitious father was one of 
the features of the Metropolitan revival. 4.*» 
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WIZ NE of the left-over problems of the 
Sy last Congress for this extra session 
RU eF, . 
rt of the new House to solve is the 
ej} number of members who shall sit 
3 in the House of Representatives in 
Ye the Sixty-third Congress. The last 
House did a paradoxical thing. It 








of the House and reduce the size of 
the chamber in which it sits. In the last moments of 
the expiring Congress, thanks to the intelligent and 
firm opposition of Senator Root of New York, the 
Senate refused its assent to the plan to increase the 
membership of the House. Fixing the size of the 
chamber in which it sits is, of course, the exclusive 
business of the House itself, and that excellent plan 
remains. 

It was the intention to remodel the hall of the 
House of Representatives this summer. The money, 
$350,000, has been appropriated, but the present extra 
session of Congress probably will make it impossible 
to begin the alterations this year unless the session 
shall come to an end much sooner than is now thought 
probable or possible. The remodeled chamber in 
which the House will sit will be a rectangular hall 
similar in form to the existing chamber, but of smaller 
dimensions. The long dimension of the hall will be 
east and west as at present. The approved plan moves 
the hall to the south by eliminating the corridor back 
of the Speaker’s desk, and it will also increase the 
cloak-room space. The greatest length of the new hall 
will be 87 feet as compared with 113% feet in the 
present hall, and the greatest breadth of the floor will 
be 64 feet as compared with 6714 feet. The total 
cloak-room space is increased from 3,441 square feet 
to 7,170 square feet. Seats will be provided for 446 
members. 

It -is the intention to arrange the seats in con- 
centric rows as in’ the present House. The proposed 
seating of the new House does not contemplate a 
system of benches, but consists of a system of indi- 
vidual chairs coupled together. The spacing allowed 
will permit of a writing-place in front of each seat 
in the form of a continuous ledge secured to the 
backs of the rows of seats. The present desks will be 
removed. The theory is that the members on the 
floor will be compelled to attend to the business of 
the House and not write letters or do any other work 
that requires a desk and an accumulation of books 
and papers. It is hoped that the change will enable 
men to take part in debates without exhausting them- 
selves by having to shout at the top of their voices 
to make themselves heard. Many members complain 
that it is too exhausting physically under the present 
management to take even the most casual part in 
debate. 

Fred Irland, the veteran chief of the corps of official 
reporters of debate in the House, said in an official 
communication which was read on the floor: “ Every 
one who from year to year watches the proceedings of 
the House, the rapid threshing out of subjects, the in- 
formality and swiftness of debate, and the necessary 
noise and apparent confusion, will understand that 
there is no other body in the world just like this one; 
and it is the unanimous opinion of all well-informed 
and experienced shorthand reporters that no other pro- 
ccedings anywhere are so difficult to report correctly 
as the heavy days in the House. The relative difficulty 
of court reporting may be summed up in one question. 
How much could any court transact its business in 
the midst of the confusion which is always a practical 
part of the day’s work of a busy session of the House? 
Considering the inevitable difficulty, the daily Con- 
gressional Record is undoubtedly the most accurate 
publication in the world.” 

The need for the reduction of the size of the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives has been long 
recognized. The plan finally approved was decided 
upon after a number of alternative proposals had 
been considered and rejected. It meets with general 
approval. The pity is that the change could not be 
made this summer. 

The weight of intelligent opinion in both branches 
of Congress, while approving the reduction in the size 
of the hall of the House, is entirely opposed to any in- 
crease in the membership. At the last session, after a 
desultory and superficial debate, the House passed a 
bill which fixes the membership of the House from and 
after the third day of March, 1913, at 433, and pro- 
vides that if any new State (Arizona or New Mexico) 
shall be admitted into the Union the ‘Representatives 
assigned to such State shall be in addition to that 
number. The ratio of population to Representatives 
is fixed at 211,877. The ratio under the apportion- 
ment act following the Twelfth Census was 194,182, 
so that the average Congressional district under the 
House action would contain 17,695 more inhabitants 
than was contained in the average district under the 
act of 1901. The bill provides an increase of forty- 
two members, distributed among the States as follows: 

Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and 
West Virginia will gain one member each; the States 
of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas, and Wash- 
ington will gain two members each; the States of Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma will gain three members each; 
the State of Pennsylvania will gain four members, and 


resolved to increase the membership - 
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the State of New York will gain six members, and. no 
State will lose a member. It is proper to say in this 
connection that a membership of 433 in the House 
is the lowest number that will prevent any State 
from losing a Representative. Upon the basis of the 
present membership of the House—391—the repre- 
sentation of thirteen States would be reduced as 
follows: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin would cach lose one Representative, and the 
State of Missouri would lose two Representatives. 

This method of apportionment fixes a ratio of 
211,877 people for each Representative, and the total 
membership is reached by dividing the number of 
population in each State by that ratio and assigning 
to each State one Representative for each full ratio 
of population and one in addition for each major 
fraction thereof. It is impossible to apportion Re- 
presentatives according to population, as provided in 
the Federal Constitution, with absolute equality. 

Mr. Crumpacker of Indiana, who drafted and pre- 
pared the bill reapportioning the basis of representa- 
tion and increasing the membership, urged in_ its 
favor that “there has been an increase of the mem- 
bership of the House ‘under every census but one since 
the organization of the government. The increase 
has not been in proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion. It has rather been a compromise, the increase 
in membership representing on the average about fifty 
per cent. of the increase in population. The proposed 
bill comes as near providing an increase of member- 
ship corresponding to about fifty per cent. of the in- 
crease in population as it is practicable to reach. 
The apportionment act following the Sixth Census 
reduced the membership of the House by 17, but that 
reduction was accomplished by the Senate. The exist- 
ing membership was 240, and the House apportion- 
went bill increased it to 306, an increase of 66. The 
Senate, after a number of days of debate involving all 
aspects of the question, increased the ratio and re- 
duced the membership to 223, a reduction of 83 below 
the membersiip fixed by the House. The House 
agreed to the changes made by the Senate. This is 
the only time in the history of the country that the 
Senate controlled the House in apportioning Repre- 
sentatives among the States. That question has al- 
most uniformly been left to the judgment of the House. 
The popular branches of legislative bodies in leading 
countries of the civilized world are much larger in 
relation to population than is the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this country.” 

Mr. Tawney of Minnesota, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations in the last Congress, 
opposed the increase of the membership on the very 
practical ground that the revenues of the country 
would not stand the increased drain. He predicted 
that a four-billion-dollar Congress would become a 
commonplace, saying: “‘ Members of Congress do not 
consider the question of appropriations from a national 
standpoint. They are more interested in the sum of 
money they can secure from the Federal government 
for expenditure in their districts than they are in the 
aggregate of the annual disbursements that must be 
made by the national legislature. They are more 
concerned about being returned to the House than 
about being citizens of a sane and solvent republic. 
They have their eyes to the ground, but they mistake 
the chirping of crickets for the voice of the people. 

“To inerease the membership of the House will be 
but to augment the demand for money from the 
Federal government; to saddle on the Federal Treasury 
burdens that should be borne by the States, and by 
the same token the standard of individual membership 
in the House will be lowered. In former days men, 
both rich and poor, were wont to come to Congress 
without regard to the salary that went with the posi- 
tion. At present the mere item of salary alone is an 
incentive to men who in the natural course of events 
could not make $7,500 a year in any business or pro- 
fession to which they might turn. All this is regret- 
table but true; and is all intimately connected with 
the proposition to increase the membership of the 
House. The importance of this question cannot be 
exaggerated. 

“Seventeen years ago we had for the first time a 
billion-dollar Congress. The country was shocked, but 
Tom Reed explained that this was a billion-dollar 
country. If the House membership is increased the 
annual expenditures of the government, which are al- 
ready increasing at an alarming rate, will jump so 
much annually that pretty soon somebody else 
will be called upon to explain that this is not 
a billion-dollar, two-billion-dollar, or four-billion 
country, but a no-limit land, where the drain upon 
the Federal Treasury is limited only by demands of 
paternalism, the necessities of numberless localities, 
and the rapacity of members of Congress chosen col- 
lectively to represent the whole people. An increase 
in the membership of the House means, therefore, an 
increase in the votes and influence of the States in 
favor of appropriations for the purpose of meeting the 
expenditures incident to the extreise of government 
functions that belong by right to the States to per- 
form.” 

In opposing the increase in membership when the 
apportionment bill was before the House, Mr. Gillett 
of Massachusetts, expressed the belief commonly held 
by the thoughtful men in the House that “an increase 


jouse” 
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in the membership will increase our worst faulis and 
tendencies, and that the House should never be larger 
than it is to-day.” Mr. Campbell, of Kansas, said: 
“The fact is, as everybody here knows, this House 
has long since ceased to be a calm, deliberative body 
in which the business of the people of the country can 
be properly transacted. This body has become go 
large that it is unwieldy, and the best efforts of many 
of the best men in the House has been expended within 
the past twenty years to devise some means by which 
the House could transact its business in a way that 
would give all of the ‘members an opportunity to par. 
ticipate in its deliberations. We spent much time dur. 
ing the last session of this Congress endeavoring to 
devise rules by which this House should be a delibera- 
tive and representative body, giving each of the mem. 
bers his rights upon this floor.” 

As further bearing out the contention of those who 
hold that the House is now too large and consequently 
too disorderly for the proper transaction of business, 
I append a stenographic report of a bit of the debate 
immediately before the vote was taken which would 
have increased the membership had not the Senate re. 
fused to act and thrown the entire matter over into 
the present Congress: 

Mr. Sims: In a moment. It is only a matter of 
calculation to know and determine when the great 
cities of this country will have a majority in the 
House. I would not object to taking from a State 
representation when that State has lost population, 
but_ here we have a bill for 433, which increases the 
number of people represented by the Representatives 
on this floor and does not reduce the representation of 
the rural districts in the country. (Applause and 
cries of ‘ Vote!”) Now, I ask the gentlemen who 
represent rural constituents to stand by the farmers 
of this country, who fight the battles, who furnish 
the statesmen and the patriotic motives. (Applause 
and cries of “ Vote! Vote!’’) 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: How about reciprocity? 

Mr. Sims: I am for it. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: The time of the gentleman has ex: 
pired. (Cries of “ Vote! Vote!’’) 

Mr. Sims: Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to continue for five minutes, (Cries of ‘‘ Vote! Vote!”) 

The Chairman: The Chair suggests to the committee 
that it will reach a vote quicker by order than by dis- 
order. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? (After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Stafford: Reserving the right to object— 

The Chairman: The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Sims: Certainly. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: The gentleman has ob- 
served the ease with which he addresses the House on 
this occasion. Does he think if the membership was 
largely increased it would be better? (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

Mr. Sims: Well, not from the large cities; and if 
ever we have revolution and mob violence in this coun- 
try, and our civil government is overturned, it will 
come from such places as that. (Cries of “ Vote!” and 
* Louder !’’) 

The Chairman: The Chair will protect the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. Sims: Mr, Chairman, I cannot get order. 

The Chairman: The Chair will state that the Chair 
will exercise the services of the Sergeant-at-Arms if 
the committee is not in order. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: Mr. Chairman, 1 would 
like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee one other 
question? 

The Chairman: Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sims: Yes. ; 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: Under the bill as pro 
posed by the Committee on the Census will not the 
increase of thirty or forty come just as much from 
the cities as from the country? 

Mr. Sims: Yes; but the decrease under the bill 
you support comes from the country. (Applause.) 
That is what I oppose. It is where the decrease comes 
from (Applause and cries of “ Vote!”) I am sur 
prised— 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: The gentleman is not 
half as much surprised as I am. (Laughter and ap 
plause. ) ; 

Mr. Sims: Let me say a word. I cannot yield 
more. I want to say that I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, coming from the State of 
Wisconsin— (Applause and cries of “ Vote!”) 

Mr. Chairman, if this applause is meant 
respect, I will say to members that I do no 
their applause. : 

The Chairman: The gentleman from Tennessee will 
suspend until the committee is in order. ; 

Mr. Olmsted: Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary ™ 
quiry. 

The Chairman: The gentleman will state it. , 

Mr. Olmsted: Would it not be easier to mal 
order if we had a larger House? (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: The Chair thinks that is 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Scenes like that are reported in the House of Repté 
sentatives nearly every day while Congress }§ ml 
session. 
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Finance 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Business Side of Reciprocity 


RecivrocitYy is a many-sided question. 
From « political standpoint it has been 
discussed from Maine to California ever 
since it came before the country. From 
an economic standpoint it has been made 
the subject of innumerable articles and 
treatises. some of them sound, some of 
them of very shaky construction. Edi- 
torial writers all over the country have 
informed us fully as to the necessity of 
“breaking down the artificia barrier 
which exists between ourselves and Cana- 
da. But on what might be called the 
financial side of reciprocity—its possible 
effect on the markets—little has been 
said or written. So far as Wall Street is 
concerned, the proposed treaty has been 
received, considered with a very moderate 


degree of interest, pronounced not harm- 
ful, and let go at that. 


But with the proposed arrangement 
actually in the hands of the special ses- 
sion and a large proportion of the com- 
munity fully expectant of its ratification, 
there is coming to be more and more of 
a disposition to look at the business side 
of the question. The “ breaking down of 
artificial barriers ” idea is all very well, 
but rather indefinite and not particularly 
conducive to accurate estimate as to what 
reciprocity would mean to the railroads 
or to the farming communities of the West 
and the manufacturing communities of the 
Fast. And that, after all, is the point 
of interest to by far the greatest number 
of people. ‘ 

Considering first the question of the 
influence of reciprocity on the railroads, 
it is plain that the increased tonnage of 
merchandise passing between the two 
countries cannot but be of great benefit 
to the transportation companies. What- 
ever one may think of the advisability of 
admitting Canadian wheat or other prod- 
ucts free of duty, it is a proposition hardly 
admitting of denial that the lowering or 
removal of existing tariff charges will tend 
strongly to stimulate the merchandise 
movement. Last year our exports to 
Canada amounted to $242,000,000. Re- 
cently it was estimated by the Chief of the 


- Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State 


Department that if the reciprocity agree- 
ment were adopted, our exports to Canada 
in 1915 should total at least $350,000,000 
and might reach $400,000,000. This is 
of course only an estimate, but it is an 
estimate coming from an excellent source 
and serves at least to show the possibili- 
ties in the way of increased railroad ton- 
nage arising out of the agreement in 
question. 

As to the railroads to which the bulk 
of this increased tonnage will come, it is 
plain that it is the big systems of the 
Northwest which are in the position of 
greatest advantage. Along the Eastern 
border between Canada. and the United 
States, the St. Lawrence River and the 
chain of Great Lakes constitute a natural 
barrier broken through by few gateways. 
But west of Lake Superior no such natural 
line of division exists, roads like the Great 
Northern and the Canadian Pacifie cross- 
ing the border in many places. Such 
roads as Chicago & Northwestern, too, 
Whick at present bring down the freight 
of the great Northwest Territory to Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities, are bound to get 
a big share of the inereased tonnage. 

The roads mentioned are merely some 
of those which come to mind as most 
likely to be directly benefited—by practi- 
cally every through line operating in the 
northern part of the United States the 
= effects of reciprocity are likely to be 
elt. 
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so liberal as to make it certain that Cana- 
da will take a very much larger propor- 
tion of the output of our mills than she 
takes at present. By affording her a good 
market for her surplus products, we 
shall increase Canada’s purchasing power, 
and so increase our sales across the border. 
The story of Canada’s prosperity during 
the past ten years is the story of con- 
stantly increasing sales of American 
manufactures in Canada—of sales, for in- 
stance, of $1,750,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements in 1899 increased to 
$4,300,000 in 1910—of sales of $1,500,- 
000 worth of boots and shoes in 1910 as 
against only $400,000 worth ten years ago. 
Canada is a natural customer of the 
United States, a customer which, with in- 
creasing purchasing power, is certain to 
buy more and more liberally. It is good 
business for us to take the tariff off what 
Canada has to sell, allow her to open up 
a market in this country, contribute to 
her prosperity. It is good business for 
New England to exchange her manu- 
factures for Canadian produce allowed to 
come in duty free. 

That reciprocity with Canada will re- 
sult in increased railroad earnings and 
will help the business of the industrial 
companies is easily demonstrable, but not 
more so than that it will work toward a 
reduction in the cost of living. For the 
financial ills from which the country has 
been suffering and is still suffering, the 
high cost of commodities is responsible to 
a greater degree than anything else. If 
through reciprocity with Canada the cost 
of living will be reduced—if, indeed, reci- 
procity results in a check being put upon 
the rise in prices—then the proposed treaty 
can be only regarded as an influence on 
the financial markets of the very highest 
importance. . 

Removal of the present duty on Cana- 
dian agricultural products cannot but 
work toward a reduction in the cost of 
living. To a very much greater degree 
than most people think does the supply 
and demand for products of the soil 
influence the price of general commodities. 
Cheap wheat and oats and corn mean not 
only cheap beef and pork, but a lowering 
in the price of textiles and steel and every 
other kind of manufacture in whose cost 
of production wages are the chief factor. 
Wheat at a dollar and a quarter and corn 
at seventy cents mean high wages, and 
high wages mean a high cost of produc- 
tion. Get down the original cost of what 
comes out of the ground and the price of 
the other necessities of life will soon 
enough fall into line. 

In one way and in one way only can 
this be accomplished, and that is by in- 
creasing the supply of foodstuffs by bring- 
ing them in from the outside. Twenty 
years ago, ten years ago, we didn’t need 
to increase our supply of foodstuffs-— 
enough for all our needs was produced 
right here in this country. But during the 
past decade things have changed. The 
productivity of our farms has been di- 
minished rather than increased, while, in 
the mean time, population has been enor- 
mously added to. The proposition of try- 
ing to feed a very much larger-amount of 
people with an annual production of wheat 
and corn very little greater than ten 
years ago finds its inevitable reflection 
in a constantly rising scale of prices. A 
record-breaking corn crop like last sum- 
mer’s, coincident with a decided reaction 
in general business, may result in a de- 
cline in commodity prices such as we are 
having at present, but such a movement 
is necessarily temporary—a ripple, wind- 
blown across the movement of the tide. 
The great underlying forces are bound to 
assert themselves, If we go on increasing 
our population without increasing our 
annual supply of agricultural products, 
we must expect to see prices tending 
higher and higher. There is nothing new 
about such a condition. It is bound to 
appear somewhere in the evolutica of 
every agricultural community. It has 
been met by all the great countries of Eu- 
rope in their transition from farm to 
workshop. And the way in which it has 
been met has been by stimulation of the 
import of foodstuffs from other coun- 
tries. 

That is exactly the object of this pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty with its provision 
for the free importation of Canadian 
wheat and other foodstuffs into the 
United States. By our farmers, naturally, 
the idea of Canadian competition with 
what they raise is not at all liked, but 
the question is too big to be settled for 
the benefit of any one section or part of 
the country. The time has come in the 
development of this country when the 
products of the soil are no longer suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of a fast-growing 
population and the necessity for opening 

the doors to the products of other coun- 
tries has become urgent. It is the only 
way in which the rise in the cost of living 
can be stopped. And until the rise in the 
cost of living is stopped—not for six 
months, or a year, but in such a way as to 
make it evident that the check is perma- 
nent—the root of the trouble remains and 
— financial recovery is impos- 
sible. 
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Good Old-Fashioned 


Cooking 


Heinz methods are modern. 
Heinz Kitchens are models of sanitary 
arrangement. ‘They contain wonder- 
ful appliances. 


Old-fashioned cookery suggests thor- 
oughness. The old-time brick oven, 
the pot simmering in the fireplace— 
they were slow but thorough. 


The 


Butin the matter of thoroughness the 
Heinz way is old-fashioned. This 
is necessary in preparing foods of high 
quality and nothing less than the very 
highest quality is good enough to bear 
the Heinz name. A good example 1s 


EINZ 


Baked Beans 


(Baked in Ovens) 


Ss. 


Py weinz 


— rr 





All Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked, in 
dry, slow ovens—baked for hours as baked 
beans should be. 
are only steamed or parboiled. The Heinz way 
takes longer, but the beans come from their 


Most so-called baked beans 


bright, shiny tins just like 
baked beans from a New 
England bean-pot — golden 
brown, mealy and mellow, 
tempting in flavor, and con- 
taining far more food value 
than the soggy kind. 


The superior Heinz quality in 
Baked Beans has resulted in a 
larger sale for Heinz Baked 
Beans than for any other brand 
of baked beans in the world. 


The U. S. Gov’t. no longer 
ermits steamed or boiled 
eans to be labeled “baked.” 

If you want genuine baked 

beans, you should buy none 

that do not have “baked” on 
the label. 


Heinz Baked Beans include: 


Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce ( With Pork) 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork) 
Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 
Baked Red Kidney Beans 


The 57 Varieties include many delightful things now seasonable—Fruit Preserves, 


Jellies, Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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An Experimental Wood-pulp Mill 


sis of the United States Depart- 
\vriculture have received with 
“the announcement from the 
experi ntal ground wood-pulp mill which 
the department has been we fly BO 
Wausau, Wisconsin, Mm tin. ag -veenatee with 
the American Pulp and Paper Association, 
that the mill has begun to grind. The car- 
rying 08 of the tests now announced as 
under way was provided for by a special 
appropriat ion, placed at the disposal of the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Congress last 
winter, to conduct tests of the suitability 
for paper - making of plants and woods 
which scem likely to become valuable 
sources for the supply of new material. 
Secretary Wilson considered that the 
best use which could be made of this 
money would be to eonduet experiments on 
a commeicial seale with various kinds of 
wood. Some of these have already been 
studied in the laboratory and found to be 
intrinsically suitable for pulp manufac- 
3ut in order to know whether they 


OFFIC! 
ment ‘0: 
satisfaction 


ture. ids 
ean profitably be utilized, under present 
conditions, it is necessary to test them un- 


der methods of manufacture comparable 
with those employed in actual business 
operations. In particular, it is desired 
to find out to what extent new woods can 
be used for ground pulp, the cost 
of which is usually less than that of 
chemical pulp. 

The Wausau mill has been built espe- 
cially for the use of the government for 
so long as the experiments may require. 
Its inside dimensions are forty by one 
hundred feet, and it is equipped with elec- 
trical machinery and all necessary appa- 
ratus of the most up-to-date type. Part 
of the equipment is contributed by the 
American Pulp and Paper Association, and 
part is furnished by the government. The 
association will also furnish the wood for 
the tests. The wood now on hand includes 
carload lots of jack pine, spruce, hemlock, 





The Stables of Santa Claus 


By WALTER 


Amon the picturesque sights of arctic 
America is a large herd of domesticated 
reindeer. The animals feed on the moss 
which grows in abundance on the arctic 
prairies. The introduction and breeding 
of these hardy, useful, and_ fleet-footed 
creatures from a nucleus herd obtained 
from across the neighboring shores of 
Siberia has proved a most successful ven- 
ture by the government. ‘There are at 
present about 20,000 reindeer in Alaska, 
which are distributed among the twenty- 
five government reindeer stations, mis- 


and tamarack. The jack pine is to be the 
first wood tested. 

While the experiments are intended to 
cover woods from all parts of the country 
which, from the standpoint of physical 
properties and available supplies, promise 
to furnish new material for the paper- 
making industry, a special point will be 
made of tests of Western woods which are 
abundant in the national forests. There 
are enormous supplies of various soft 
woods in these forests for which there now 
exists little demand, and this fact con- 
stitutes one of the serious problems of 
management of the national forests. In 
order to have forests produce timber stead- 
ily they must be cut; but if there is a 
market only for timber from the most val- 
uable kinds of trees, the result of cutting 
is likely to be the disappearance of these 
trees, and their replacement in the forest 
growth by a.species which are not in de- 
mand. Since the pulp-mills take material 
too small for the lumber mills, species 
suitable for paper-making can be cut to a 
low timber diameter, and thus the balance 
may be turned in favor of the reproduc- 
tion of the more valuable kinds of trees. 

In addition to the benefit which the pub- 
lie will derive from the advancement of 
forest conservation in consequence of the 
wood-pulp experiments of the government, 
there is the further benefit of cheaper 
paper, which it is believed these experi- 
ments should make possible. The price of 
paper of the cheaper grades, including 
news paper, has been advancing rapidly of 
recent years as the supply of spruce has 
dwindled, and American mills are now 
drawing a large part of their supply from 
Canada. If ground pulp of the requisite 
quality can be made from new and abun- 
dant woods as cheaply as it is made from 
spruce, one of the most serious problems 
of the newspaper publisher nowadays will 








or should be considerably simplified. 


L. BEASLEY 


service he comes into possession of about 
fifty deer, which, with the increase of the 
herd, are sufficient to support himself, his 
wife, and his children. 

Already about one-fourth of the entire 
Eskimo population have been provided 
with reindeer. A few industrious and en- 
terprising herders, by skilful management, 
from the loan of deer belonging to the gov- 
ernment, have accumulated herds of sev- 
eral hundreds. One Lapp owner and herder, 
who was lent a number of deer by the gov- 
ernment for five years, has now raised a 




















One of Alaska’s flourishing reindeer herds 


Sions, and natives. ‘The Eskimos own 
nearly 10,000, or about half of the whole 
herd in the country. ‘The government has 
adopted the business policy of distribu- 
ting the animals only after a number of 
years’ apprenticeship have been served, 
during which period the native is taught 
the thorough care and management of the 
ge The herder is given a certain num- 
er of deer free each year during the five 
years of apprenticeship required by the 





herd of more than four hundred, estimated 
to be worth oven ten thousand dollars. 
From one of the government stations, 
some fifty miles farther north, the herders 
find a good market for venison at Nome 
during the winter. Many of the animals 
are trained for sledge work, and have been 
used in carrying the mail. A reindeer-team 
express has made a long and perilous mail 
journey from Point Barrow to Kotzebue, 
six hundred and fifty miles, over a frozen 
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toni eo é P : 
mus, the Emperor Claudius, desirous of 


becoming popular, offered banquets to the 
masses, and, in order to show them that 
he deemed them his equals, he would shake 
hands with every person who arrived and 
call him “dominus ”; but the custom did 
not obtain generally, because ‘“ dominus ” 
had another meaning, although the poets 
would use it in its feminine gender, “ dom- 
ina,” as an endearing term among lovers. 

The modern use of “ dominus” did not 
appear until the Western Empire came to 
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easual tribute of respect became necessary 
in order to address persons of high rank, 
and a lady, wife of a knight, or wife of the 
owner of a castle, became “* mea domina,” 
afterward “madonna,” and lastly, “ ma- 
dame.” The young unmarried woman of 
the Middle Ages received the title * domi- 
nicella,” which afterward became “ demoi- 
selle,’ and this finally became ‘“ made- 
moiselle.” 

A knight was “domino,” from which 
the Spanish “don” is taken. But later 
the masculine and feminine genders melted 
into one, “dame,” which meant gentle- 
man as well'as lady. Toward the twelfth 
century the word “dame” as a masculine 
title began to be superseded by another, 
the Latin “‘ senior,” which has survived in 
the same form, used as “ sefor” in Span- 
ish, “senhor,” in Portuguese, “ signor,” 
in Italian, and “seigneur,” in French. The 
same word mutilated stands for the 
French “sieur” or “ monsieur.” In Eng- 
lish it has its equivalent in “ sir,” which 
at one time was an ecclesiastical title, and 
meant “reverend,” and was also a uni- 
versity title applied to bachelors. 

The origin of “ miss ” is so curious that 
one must be circumspect in dealing with 
it. The obyious derivation is from mis- 
tress, but it is by no means so simple as it 
looks. A date for the introduction can be 
assigned within a very few years—which 
is itself remarkable. John Evelyn gives it 
a number of references; the abbreviation 
was new and shocking to him. In 1662 
he goes to see the fair and famous come- 
dian Roxalana, and there hears talk of 
misses, “as at that time they began to 
call these women.” There is plenty of evi- 
dence to the same effect. Never did a word 
undergo a stranger transformation. The 
reason is that it supplied a “ felt want,” 
growing more and more urgent; and the 
public seized upon it regardless of its as- 
sociations, brushed them aside, and forgot 


them. In less than fifty years we find 
“miss” thoroughly established. Pope’s 


correspondents would have been horrified, 
no doubt, to hear how it arose; but ladies 
of high rank could not forget so easily. 
All through Lady Mary Wortley’s corre- 
spondence in the eighteenth century the 
title never occurs. Lady Mary’s daughter, 
born in 1716, left it on record that people 
called her “ mistress ” while in the nurs- 
ery; but the reminiscence proves that be- 
fore her death that form of address to a 
girl had become obsolete and even ridicu- 
lous. “ Miss” had definitely triumphed. 





A Birds’ Academy 


On a little house in London appears 
the interesting sign, “Academy for 
Birds,” and from the open windows in 
summer comes a most amazing volume of 
bird-song. The “ professor” is not at all 
particular as to the breed or value of the 
pupils offered. Any song-bird is eligible: 
terms, 2s. 6d. (sixty-two cents) for the 
course. The “academy ’’: guarantees that 
each pupil shall leave the establishment 
fully proficient to render three airs with- 
out omission and in correct time. 

The method of instruction is very 
simple and is said to be remarkably 
successful. There are three rooms, in 
each of which is a phonograph which 
plays a single air. A new bird has his 
cage hung in room No. 1 until he has 
learned to sing correctly the constantly 
repeated air and is then transferred to 
the second and in time to the third 
room. 





The Vanishing Manatee 


Atone the length of the coast of the 
rulf of Mexico are to be found a few speci- 
mens of the curious water animal known 
as the manatee, now rapidly disappearing. 

These creatures are more like the sea- 
lion than a fish, but they differ from the 
sea-lion inasmuch as they are very gentle 
and do not try to harm their captors, or 
even to attack the light craft that are 
used in those waters which they frequent. 
They live wholly on vegetation found in 
the ocean and along the lower portions of 
the fresh-water streams. 
One hundred years ago the manatee 
were quite plentiful, and were thought to 
be worthless, but in more recent years 
their flesh has been found to be excellent, 
and thousands have been killed simply to 
supply Southern markets with the eareass- 
es, which found a ready sale. 





Enter Spring 


I saw Spring clamber o’er the hill, 
And toss a lap of blossoms down, 

And teach a blue-bird how to trill, 
And brush a breeze about the town. 


And then she court’sied to the sun, 
And kissed her fingers to the sky, 

Then knelt in joyous orison— — 
So let’s be maying, you and T! 





an end. What until then had been a 
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LUE [ABEL 


KETCHUP 


The Kind that 
Keeps after 
it is Opened 


ADE from 
solid, juicy, 
tomatoes, picked at 
red-ripe perfection ; 
skins, cores and 
seeds removed—just 
the night amount of 
just the right spices 
added to make the 
most savory, whole- 
some relish. 


Contains only those 
ingredients recognized 
and endorsed by the 
U. S. Government. 





All products bear- 
ing our name are 
equally wholesome 
and delicious. In- 
sist on our label 
when you buy 
soups, jellies, pre- 
serves, jams, canned 
fruits, vegetables 
and meats. 


Visitors are always 
welcome at our factory. 


A useful little booklet 
** Original Menus,”* 
gives a host of sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious 
meals. Write for it. 
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SHADOWS OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 20) 


tion or to suppression by the consti- 
tuted authorities as is the use _ by, 
and transit in, those streets’ of 


vehicles, the burning of refuse in them, 
the obstruction of the right of way, or 
any disorderly, unseemly occupation of or 
conduct in them. The conduct of theater- 
ticket speculators in our public streets has 
long been outrageous, insufferably inso- 
lent, a violation of right, and an incentive 
to breach of the peace. In one of the 
protests recently uttered against the or- 
dinance intended to suppress this abomin- 
able nuisance it was urged that theater- 
ticket speculators should be compelled to 
take out licenses under a two - thousand- 
dollar bond, and that the license of any 
such speculator should be revoked on his 
being twice convicted of insulting pas- 
sengers in the street. It is obvious, of 
course, that a host of the citizens of New 
York having no business to do, no bur- 
dens to bear, no cares to encounter, and 
plenty of leisure, would devote the neces- 
sary time, take the necessary trouble, and 
incur the necessary expense to cause the 
arrest and conviction of the insolent 
blackguard who insults them and _ their 
companions in the public streets when they 
are in quest of diversion in a theater! 
There are two other vital points ger- 
mane to this subject that every person 
should bear in mind. First: theater- 
ticket speculation can be prevented by the 
managers of theaters. The legal power 
of managers arbitrarily to prescribe by 
whom their theaters may be entered and 
to whom entrance may be denied, however 
opposed and repugnant the allowance of 
that power may be,—as certainly it is,— 
to justice and good public policy, has, 
nevertheless, been juuicially affirmed, and 
any manager can, according to New York 
law, exclude from his theater any person 
against whom he pleases to find or make 
objection. Let that managerial right be 
exercised for the exclusion of every person 
known to have bought a theater ticket 
from a speculator. Secondly: The sale of 
theater tickets, at advanced rates which 
often can justly be designated as extor- 
tionate, at ‘“ Tyson’s” agency, or any 
other agency, ought to be, and could be, 
prevented. The sum of two dollars is as 
large a sum as should be charged for the 
best seat at any theatrical performance. 
Throughout the current theatrical season 
the sum of two cents would have been 
more than a seat at many of them was 
worth. Why should the purchaser of a 
theater ticket be compelled to pay twenty- 
five per cent. more than the advertised 
price for it when buying at a hotel than 
when buying at the box-office of a theater? 
The best seats in almost every theater 
in New York are offered for sale at the 
hotel agencies. It is pretended that this 
is done “ for the convenience of the pub- 
lic.” Everybody knows that to be im- 
pudently false. The person who tries to 
buy a good orchestra seat at the box- 
oftice of any theater in which a highly 
successful play is current will almost in- 
variably find that he cannot buy it—even 
when such a seat is on sale at neighboring 
hotel agencies. Has any applicant ever, 
at any theater in New York, heard of a 
ticket-seller who replied: “* We have placed 
all the best seats on sale at the agencies, 
for your convenience and that of the gen- 
eral public, but since you have taken the 
trouble to apply here, where we advertise 
that our tickets are for sale, we shall 
gladly recall as many seats as you wish 
to purchase, and we will sell them to you 
at the advertised price?” Certainly not: 
no one ever heard that answer and no 
one ever will. The theater meantime is 
a quasi-public institution which ought to 
be administered in the public interest. 
Theatrical managers should be compelled 
to sell their tickets in strict accordance 
with the advertised scale of prices. They 
should not be permitted to become in any 
way parties to swindling the community. 
If they intend to pursue a policy of prac- 
tical extortion they should openly say so, 
and advertise their purpose to hawk 
theater tickets at prices as high as the 
sheep-like public desire of the moment to 
attend their exhibitions will enable them 
to exact. What would the public think— 
what would the public do—if the trades- 
man who, keeps a dry-goods store should 
advertise that he would sell shirts at two 
dollars each and then refuse, on applica- 
tion made, to sell them for less than from 


twenty - five to two hundred per cent. 
more? 

Much has been said about “a square 
deal.” The community of New York, 


which very liberally maintains the stage, 
is entitled to it at the hands of the man- 
agers, and furthermore the community 
will get it. The nuisance of theater- 
ticket. speculation has become intolerable; 
it must be -stopped, and it will be—for, 
even if the decision in the pending case 
proves to be favorable to the speculators, 
Public Opinion will before long force the 
abatement of the nuisance. 
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COLDWELL LAWN 


MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR 





Coldwell’s Motor 


Will do the work 


* % > II's 
S oldwells 


Style "D" 
Lawn Mower 











lawn mowers—and do it better 


@ They will mow up 20 per cent. 
grades, 
prints as horses do. 
ro. 
do away with the expense of two 
men and three horses. @ They are 
of no expense when not in use. 
@ Th 
economical. They are a ne- 
cessity on every large lawn. 


Manufactured by 


atataasiir LAWN MOWER CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Lawn Mowers 


of three horse 


@ They leave no _hoof- 
@ They will 
the lawn smoothly. @ They 


ey are simple to operate and 


Catalogue sent on request 




















For Cruisers, Work Boats, 
Speed Boats and Canoes 





The Engine That Requires No Attention 

We believe our Model "T" to be the 
highest class marine motor built. 

We are prepared to furnish power plants 


up to 108 horse power in our Model "T" 
line in either kerosene or gasoline fuel. 

Made in one, two and three cylinder sizes—7 horse 
power and upwards. 

Perfect compression—starts on spark. 

Three engines in one. Combination two and three 
port. Can be operated as a two port engine or a three 
port engine, or a combination of the two for high speed 
racing conditions. 

No water pipes exposed. 


Lubricates through gasoline. 

Equipped with BOSCH high tension ignition system. 

Removable cyli ds. most accessible 
engine built.) 


ade in and most up-to-date plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of two- 
cycle motors, by a firm whose g means hi 
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Canadian Gray Motors, Ltd., 904 


30 


interested in Marine or Stationary Engines. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., Street 


Big Stock of Motors in New York, Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Seattle, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Montreal, Cincinnati and Los Angeles. 





Guaranteed to 
3 h.p.develop 4hp. +60 
Gh.p. ©, cerehr $89:50 
Above prices are for Complete Outfits. 
The Big Plant—the splendid 








Motor insure you asatisfactory motor, prompt 
business like treatment and real motor satis- 
faction. 
Inatest by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology, this 12 
horse power Gray 
Motor developed 174 
horse power. 
1 horse power, 
complete out- 


teimiali, 9188 
Farm- Pumping and 
Gray General Power Motors 


Gasoline or kerosene,3 to 36 h.p. =~ 

6h. p. Farm Engine, 
$94 to $124 complete. 

3 h. p. Farm and 
Stationary 
Engine, $65, 
guaranteed to 
develop4h.p. 

24 h. p. 
Irrigation 
Pumping 


Engine, $346 ' 
—36 h. p. for $560. . 
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Detroit, Mich. 


River Front Street, Walkerville, Ont. 





“ Black Rod” 


Many an American, visiting the }ritis, 
House of Commons, has heard with astop. 
ishment the cry “ Black Rod. is co:ing» 
and wondered what was happening 34 

“Black Rod” is simply an ind'catio 
of the persistency with which our «verse, 
cousins cling to a bit of antique mu.mery. 
Whenever, in the House, this ery is ut. 
tered, the sergeant-at-arms springs to hig 
feet, closes the doors leading into te |}. 
by, and turns the key in the lock. ' Laving 
thus dramatically insured the Coimons 


against an attack, the sergeant-a'-arms |7 
takes his position in front of a sma‘! win. 7 
dow, where he listens to three raps on the [> 


door. Sergeant-at-arms then politely asks 
what is wanted, and learns that ‘ Black 


Rod ” has a message to be delivered to the | 


Speaker and the Commons. 


Then, when the door is opened, in old 


gentleman in black is seen to come slowly 
into the chamber. ' 


On his queer oli! coat | 













are three black bows; he wears black silk (7 


stockings and trunks; a black coat is held 


under one arm, and a short, black rod, a 


with a gold button at the end, is in his 
other hand. 
Black Rod 


is most ceremonious. He 


bows three times to the Speaker, and de. || 


livers his message, while the members of 
the Commons put on their hats. Mr, 
Speaker and the Commons are requested 


to enter the House of Lords to listen to the | 


King’s assent to an act which has passed 
both houses of Parliament. 

Black Rod then bows to the Speaker, 
walks backward step by step, to the cen. 
tre of the House, and repeats the saluta- 
tion. At the door he pauses again, and 
bows: even lower. 

Sergeant-at-arms swings his mace on his 
shoulder and follows Black Rod. Behind 
comes the Speaker in his official robes. 
The members on the benches take off their 
hats, and rise in their places. About half 
a dozen of them follow the Speaker into 
the. House of Lords. The Speaker raises 
his cocked hat thrice, and salutes the Lord 
Chancellor. 
is read, and there is a further exchange of 
salutes. 

The Speaker returns to the House in 
solemn state, and the mace is laid on the 
table. The business of the Commons is re 
sumed without further interruption from 
the polite old gentleman in black. 

This ceremony is, of course, a survival 
of the Middle Ages, when the House of 
Commons found it necessary to protect it- 
self against crown and lords. The door 
closed in the face of Black Rod, the nego- 
tiations at the wicket, and the hats on the 
members’ heads were signs of the jealousy 
with which the Commons defended their 
legislative rights. ‘The courtesies ex: 
changed between Black Rod and the Speak: 
er implied the willingness of the two 
houses to confer peaceably together. 





The American Pony 


THE motor-car may have had consider- 
able effect upon the horse-market, but it 
has failed to have any appreciable effect 
upon the pony-market. Ponies are still 
imported from abroad, bred in various 
parts of this country, and caught half- 
wild in remote regions, more especially 
upon the islands of the South Atlantic 
coast. 

Every island along the Atlantic coast 
with a race of half-wild ponies has a tra- 
dition to account for their presence. The 
ponies from Sable Island, off the coast of 
Nova Scotia, are confidently asserted by 
Canadians to be descendents of small, 
hardy horses placed upon the islands to 
serve as food for shipwrecked mariners. 

The Sable Island ponies are larger that 
the Shetlands, and some of them are of 
great beauty and strength. They often 
live to old age, and retain their activity 
and spirit. ; 

Of native American ponies, some of the 
most interesting are those of the South 
Atlantic coast islands. Chincoteague 
Island, Virginia, accounts for its race of 
ponies by the more or less authentic rec: 
ord of the shipwreck of a horse-laden ves 
sel from Europe some time in the eight 
eenth century. ‘ 

These ponies are bigger than the Shet- 
lands, often better looking, almost always 
strong, and sometimes very swift. 10 
fact, the Chincoteague pony makes « Very 
fair draught-horse for light loads and good 
roads. He is an excellent swimmer, and, 
when pasturage is scarce, sometimes 
swims narrow passages of salt water to 
fresh meadows. : 

Currituck Sound has a race of ponies 


much like those of Chincoteague. They 
are not, however, wild, since they rs 


owners, and the colts are branded. 
natives of the region use them for oe 
nary domestic purposes, and the l:rg® 
of the breed serve very well the needs ° 
their owners. i 

Like the Chincoteague ponies, th: ; 
easily kept, and furnish excellent rs 
cheap horses for the poor farmers if 
coast. 
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A Rational 


By H. M. P. ECKARDT 


§ ew author describes clearly the defects 
of the present system of isolated local 
banks existing in the United States. He 
proposes as a remedy for this wastefulness of 
operation and administration the introduc- 
tion of branch banking. The popular prej- 
udice against branch banks, he shows, rests 
altogether upon erroneous ideas. The rela- 
tions of the United States Treasury with the 
banks, the matter of regulation and control, 
cash reserves, international standing and 
business morality are all discussed, and a 
plan is outlined whereby the change to 
branch banking could be made effective 
without disturbing business. 


Crown 8bo, Cloth. $1.50 net 
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Drummer Boy of the 


Confederacy 


** Chas. E. Mosby, at the age of 13 years, en- 
listed as a drummer, May 10th, 1861—Elliott 
Grays Co. 1, 6th Va. Regiment of Infantry *’- 
so reads the record—and that child served in the 
Confederate army right through the four years 


of the Civil War. 


Two companions, 


being 


slightly older, were put in the ranks. 

This picture is one of the 3500 long lost Civil 
War Photographs that we have just recovered 
from oblivion, and have put in ten big volumes 
so that every American can own them. 


Right into history they 
marched, these bright drum- 
mer boys of both armies. 
Only fourteen or fifteen years 
old, they bore the burden 


Adventures in the War 

Mathew Brady was a great 
artist photographer in New 
York, in the days when pho- 
tography was new. When the 


like men, brightening the war broke out, he went into the 

long march, cheering the — gen not with — 

camp and inspiring the dis- >vt with the camera. Many 
were his narrow escapes. Once 

couraged men on the battle - ae 

Stine caatis “tlhm eaiealitiiee Seninh he wandered for days in the 

—* — woods, armed only with a 


of their drums. Often, too, 
they helped the surgeons in 
the field, and often they 
grabbed a gun and plunged 
into the fight themselves. 
Just boys! But right in line 
with their older comrades, 
they took part in the great- 
est battles the world has 
seen. 


An Army of Boys 


Hundreds of thousands of 
boys of fifteen and sixteen got 
into the Union Army by swear- 
ing they were eighteen, that 
being the age limit for enlist- 
ment, and the Federal troops 
lrave been called ‘‘an army of 
boys.” 

In the Confederate ranks, 
also, there were thousands of 
boys, because every one over 
fifteen was expected to serve 
in the army. And the ships 
on both sides had their full 
quota of boys. 

And we have 3500 photo- 
graphs that the world has 
never seen of those two armies 


broad-sword and _ dreading 
capture at every moment; once 
the Contederates mistook his 
cameras for guns and opened 
fire on them. 


3500 Photographs 

But he stuck to his great 
task, and when the war ended 
he had a superb collection of 
thousands of photographs of 
the men on land and sea, in 
camp and battlefield, in hos- 
pital and prison. Here in 
these pictures you will see a 
real war—the greatest war 
that ever took place on the 
American continent, and one 
of the mightiest wars of all his- 
tory. And this is no imagina- 
tive artist’s handiwork. It is 
the living impression, caught 
in the heat of the conflict, and 
preserved on the camera plates, 
so that it is as clear, as new, as 
fresh today as it was fifty years 
ago when this boy slung his 
drum over his shoulder and 
beat the strains of ‘‘ Dixie.” 

Lost for so many years, these 
photographs are now at last in 
such shape that every Amer- 
ican can own them, for the 
Review of Reviews has put 
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and navies. Did you ever 
hear the story of the taking of 
these photographs? 


them in ten tall volumes, and 
you can have them for less 
than one cent.a picture. 


18 FREE 


With Particulars showing how You 
Can Get the Whole 3500 Pictures in 10 
Tall Volumes at our Before Publica- 
tion Price on little monthly payments. 


Send the coupon for 18 of these pictures 
free. The whole story is too long to tell 
here. We have put it all in a handsomely 
illustrated book, which we will send you free 
if you mail the coupon at once. At the same 
time, we will give you 18 reproductions of 
these unique photographs which you can 
frame and keep. Each of these pictures is 
on a sheet 12x 124 inches, and has under it 
the whole story of the picture. This offer can- 
not be held open indefinitely. Send the coupon today 
and 10 cents to cover mailing charges. 





SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
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REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS COMPANY, 

18 Astor Place, 

New York, N. Y. 
Send me, free of charge, 
* the 18 reproductions of your 
" newly discovered Brady Civil War 
photographs, ready for framing and 
contained in a handsome portfolio, Also 
send me the story of these photographs 
| and tell me how I can get the whole col- 
lection for the value of one photograph. I 
enclose 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 
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OUR RECOMMENDATION: 


To every user of flour, whether baker or housewife, we recommend NAPOLEON 
FLOUR as the highest quality, the most dependable, and the best for every baking need. 


If your grocer cannot supply you with NAPOLEON FLOUR, apply to any one of the distri- 
butors mentioned below : 


J. C. SMITH & WALLACE COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
L. B. RISDON MILLING CO., Trenton, WN. J. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, M. J. 
A. S&S. CHURCH, South River, N. J. 
LANG & CO., New York City. 
GENNERICH & BECKERT, New York City. 
DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. 
C. M. & R. TOMPKINS, Elmira, N. Y. 
8. MILLS ELY CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
8. MILLS ELY CO.. Branch, Waverly, N. Y. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
GEO. B. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. 
PORTER BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. : 
ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
WOOD, BARTON & CO., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
HERKIMER MILLS, Herkimer, N. Y. 


THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., New York City. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO., Scranton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Hazleton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Shenandoah, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Ashland, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Sunbury, Pa, 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Reading, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Pottsville, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Mauch Chunk, Pa. - 
SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
HILTON. GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh, N. Y¥. 
HUDSON WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Hudson, N. Y. 
C. G. MEAKER, Auburn. N. Y. 
J. E. MOLLOY & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
BOOMHOWER GROCERY CO., Plattsburg, N. Y, 





WM. B. A. JURGENS, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
HENRY S&S. LEVY, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
H. C. BOHACK CO.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WM. EVERITT CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL & CO,, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

SEARS & PRUYN, Watertown, N. Y. 
R. H. McEWEN MILLING CO., Ogdensburg. N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Hornell, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Erie, Pa. 
GRANGER & CO., Warren, Pa. 
J. M. WYCKOFF, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
LEWIS BROS. CO., Chester, Pa. 
T. H. THOMPSON & SON. Chester, Pa. 


PENN FLUUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SHENANGO VALLEY FLOUR & PRODUCE CO,, Sharon, Pa. 
A. S. STAUFFER. Palmyra, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO.. Harrisburg, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO.. Carlisle, Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Lewistown, Pa. 
SHAW. HAMMOND & CARNEY, Portland. Maine. 
ARTHUR CHAPIN CO.. Bangor. Maine. 
L. A. WRIGHT & CO.. Boston, Mass. 
THE ANDREWS-DOUGLASS CO., Waterbury. Conn. 
H. P. CORNELL CO.. Providence, R. I. 
THE HOGE & McDOWELL CO.. Washington. D. C. 
THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON CO.. Wilmington. De} 
McCUE WRIGHT CO., Bluefield. W. Va. 
OGLESBY GROCERY CO.,. Atlanta. Ga. 
BROWDER BROS. CO., New Orleans, La. 


THE DURST MILLING CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
COBURN BROS.. Portsmouth, Ohio. 
JOHN MUELLER, Lockland and Cincinnati. Ohio. 
CLEGG BROS., Youngstown, Ohio. 
"THE ESTERMANN-VERKAMP-MURPHY CO.. Cincinnati. Ohio, 
THE E. H. FRECHTLING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 
BEDFORD & JONES, Lima, Ohio. ; 
J. 8S. WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield. Ohio, 
NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio.. 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva, Ohio. 
SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO., Memphis. Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA FEED CO., Chattanooga. Tenn, 
WILSON GROCERY CO., Peoria, Ill. 
P. E. HOLMSTROM CO., Joliet, Il. 
NATIONAL GROCER CO., Decatur, Ill, 
BURR BROS., Rockford. Ill. 





L. 8. DONA! N CO., Minneapolis, Minn. : A. PIERRE, Oconto, Wis. 

RUST-P. -MARTIN CO.. Duluth, Minn. -BIRGE CO., Keokuk, Ia, 
KUNDINGER BROS., Detroit, Mich. CT & PEEK CO., Marshalltown. Ie. 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South Bend, Ind. 

RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. 
D. REIK, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILBUR LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. BUTTE POTATO & PRODUCE CO., Butte, Mont. ~ 

NORTHERN ELEVATOR CO., Manitowoc, Wis. B. L. GORDON & CO., Spokane, Wash. 

COLP, ARNOLD & CO., Carterville, Il. THE STANDARD CEREAL CO., Chilicothe. 0. 


| NAPOLEON FLOUR 

















